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FREEDOM AND DEFENCE.* 


HE conditions of the world to-day revive old problems 

and present them in new forms. If force in international 

relations is fundamentally wrong, does it become right 
to use force in order to resist an aggressor ? Are conscientious 
objectors to military service to be admired and imitated, or 
to be condemned? If freedom is good and compulsion bad, 
does compulsion become good when it raises conscripts to 
defend freedom? Liberalism must take stock of its ideas in 
the light of new circumstances, must consider how far prin- 
ciples established in the nineteenth century can hold their 
ground in the conditions of the twentieth. 

Liberty is man’s freedom to do what he will, subject to the 
equal rights of others. The obstacles to his freedom are not of 
one kind but of several kinds ; and liberty is not a single and 
simple thing, but is made up of several elements. There is 
national liberty—the freedom of a people from alien domina- 
tion. There is constitutional liberty—the freedom of a people 
from the rule of a tyrant or of a class. There is personal 
liberty—the freedom of the individual to think, worship, act 
as he wishes, without the restraint of oppressive laws or 
customs. And there is economic liberty—his freedom from 
the constraint of poverty and bad environment. These four 
are connected, but separate. It is'a source of constant con- 
fusion to ignore the distinctions. For the various factors do 
not always pull the same way. Occasions constantly occur 
when the question arises whether one of the four may not have 
to be sacrificed in some degree for the sake of others. For 
example, membership of a trade union involves some sur- 
render of personal freedom in order to win greater economic 
freedom. So does the early closing of shops by law, and all 
the great code of industrial legislation of which that is an in- 
stance. It isa mistake to think that crude laissez-faire, the mere 
absence of State action, must always be a safeguard of freedom. 
Often it is, but often it is not; and there are many cases in 
- which more law may mean greater liberty. Would the roads 
be more free of traffic if all traffic regulations were abolished ? 

* Address delivered at the Liberal Summer School, Cambridge, August 5th, 1939. 
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A Bill was introduced by a private member into the Legis- 
lature of Ontario last March—it did not pass for it was ultra 
vires—the purpose of which was “ conscripting the property 
and civic rights of every individual in Ontario in defence of 
free institutions.”’ That seems a plain contradiction in terms ; 
but it might not necessarily be so. The sponsor of the Bill no 
doubt had in mind that it would be worth while for Canadian 
citizens to surrender those rights if that was the only way to 
save Canada from foreign conquest and the overthrow of 
democratic institutions that would follow; it was worth 
while to sacrifice their personal and economic liberty if it was 
the only way to save their national and political liberty. 

The crux lies there of the problem whether compulsory 
military service should be accepted in a democracy. It is true 
that that issue is complicated by the claim that military 
service is a good thing in itself—-promoting physical fitness ; 
bringing classes together; strengthening character. It is 
claimed that conscription, therefore, is not a burden to a 
nation but an advantage ; that it is as legitimate to require 
youths by law to accept military training as to require children 
by law to accept instruction in the schools. It may be 
answered that if the case as stated is sound, the same results 
might perhaps be achieved, and possibly better achieved, by 
compulsory part-time higher education, as proposed by the 
Fisher Act, combined with physical training. I cannot here 
enter into the many pros and cons of that debate. I would only 
express my own conviction that the reasons given are not 
sufficient to show that military conscription is a good thing in 
itself ; that is to say that if the necessities of national defence 
did not require it, if we were living in a peaceful and harmon- 
ious world, it would nevertheless be right to require every 
young man to spend a period of his life in military service, 
whether he wished to or not, for the sake of the advantages 
he would gain to mind and to body. I regard conscription as 
a real sacrifice. It may have incidental advantages, but on 
balance it is a bad thing and not a good. If it is to be justified 
it could only be on the ground that it is indispensable for the 
safety of the nation as a whole, and therefore of each individual 
inthenation. If it is to be justified it could only be because there 
exists a hard necessity which compels us to sacrifice some part of 
our personal liberty in order to safeguard our national liberty. 


Here the question arises—whether it is right, in any circum- 
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stances and for any purpose, to engage in war. We have the 
Pacifist position—the position of the Quakers, of Lansbury, 
of the Peace Pledge Union, of Gandhi—that armed defence is 
not a duty at all; that only non-violence is a duty. Before 
examining this issue let us first review the situation as a whole. 

One often hears it said that nowadays all the world is mad. 
Viewing the colossal waste of man-power and of wealth on 
military preparations, the perversion of some of the brilliant 
discoveries of modern science to achieve the wholesale destruc- 
tion of human beings in the most horrible fashion, the prospect 
that all the nations may soon engage in a conflict that will 
bring about the collapse of our institutions and therefore of 
civilisation, it is not surprising that many people should think 
that we are all insane together. But that diagnosis itself is not 
sane. It does not correspond with the plain facts. There are 
sixty-six nations in the world, and only three of them are 
infected by the virus of aggressive militarism. Even in Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan the masses of the population are by 
no means incurably affected. The British Empire, America 
North and South, France, and almost all the countries of 
North-Western and Eastern Europe are free from the disease. 
If they were similarly affected, then indeed it might be said 
that the world had gone mad. But the virus of violence has 
not so spread. 

Yet the fact remains, obvious for all the world to see, that 
those three nations are on the move; they mean to shoulder 
their way about the world ; they do not “ renounce war as the 
instrument of policy,” as the Kellogg Pact required, but on the 
contrary openly proclaim that they mean to use war as the 
instrument of policy if they cannot secure their aims otherwise. 

There are principles which have long been recognised as the 
foundations of international comity, and these countries 
reject them all. They are—that large nations and small have 
equal rights, as rich and poor have equal rights before the law ; 
that each State must abstain from interference in the domestic 
affairs of others ; that treaties freely signed are sacrosanct. 
Japan in China, Italy in Abyssinia and Albania, Germany in 
Czecho-Slovakia, prove beyond doubt or question that these 
principles are flouted. Power politics of the crudest kind re- 
places them. The spirit of aggression is let loose in the world. 

Where dictatorships are prompt to use force, for the rest 
of the nations to renounce force in reply would merely be to 
hand over to the dictators the control of the world’s affairs. 
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Liberty would perish because she was too high-minded even 
to raise a hand in her own defence. Says a French writer : 
“ Force without justice and justice without force—these are 
disasters.” If the dictatorships are examples of the one, let 
not the democracies exemplify the other. 

Even if the Powers seeking domination were likely to 
impose a loftier civilisation, still their success, through the 
very fact of domination, would be a calamity. But when we 
study the philosophy of Fascism—psychologists would call its 
ideas “infantile” ; when we watch the spiritual tragedy of 
modern Germany ; when we contrast the urbane principles 
of the Chinese people with the horrors brought by the invaders ; 
when we look forward to the generations yet to come, and 
imagine what the world would be if these views of life were 
allowed unchallenged sway over the destinies of mankind— 
then we may realise how shameful would be the dereliction of 
duty were the free peoples weakly to acquiesce in the violent 
usurpation by those forces of world control. 

Some say that, however that may be, their individual 
consciences forbid them to undertake military service. But 
because a man’s conscience tells him that this or that is the 
right thing for him to do, it does not follow that it is the right 
thing. Conscience may err. History gives numberless examples 
of men of admirable character, animated by the most con- 
scientious motives, committing deeds which later generations 
have unanimously condemned as acts of cruel persecution 
and ruthless barbarism. It has been well said that, though we 
cannot blame a man for acting according to his conscience, we 
may blame him for the kind of conscience that he has. It is not 
enough to say, “ My conscience compels me, and I can do no 
other.” You must first try to besure that yourconscienceisright. 

Among the 220,000 young men called up in the first batch 
of the new militia, there were 4,200—2 per cent.—who claimed 
exemption as conscientious objectors. But if that was right 
for the 4,000 it would have been equally right for the other 
216,000. Kant’s ethical law is not open to challenge—always 
act as you would wish everyone else to act in similar circum- 
stances. The 4,000 would not dispute this: they would not 
think of saying that the others ought not to take the same 
course as themselves. On the contrary, they would earnestly 
desire that everyone should follow their example. That would 
mean that no Englishman should consent to serve in the 
army, navy or air force. But what is right for Englishmen 
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would also be right for Frenchmen and Americans. The great 
democracies would therefore be obliged to disband all their 
armed forces. On the same principle so should the totalitarian 
States. But is there the remotest possibility that they would ? 
Is anyone prepared to say with confidence that the prospect 
that they would do so is sufficient to justify the risk? “ Eng- 
land,” said Meredith, “‘ cannot invest her all in the millennium 
and be ruined if it delays to come.” 

It is clear, then, that the great democracies have the duty 
to resist aggression, on their own behalf and on behalf of 
smaller States. If the totalitarian Powers say that they are 
driven to violence by the denial of justice, then let the claims 
on the grounds of justice be considered, and, if they are sub- 
stantiated, and not offset by equally just claims on the other 
side, let them be met. But on condition that violence is dis- 
carded as the means to a settlement, and negotiation re- 
established. They declare sometimes that that is their own 
desire. But the object-lessons of China, Abyssinia, Albania, 
Czecho-Slovakia refute those pleas. “‘ What you do speaks so 
loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 

If for us there is that duty of resistance there is an equal 
duty to make it effective. To take up a resolute attitude and 
then to be driven by superior forces into helter-skelter retreat 
would merely be to accept great sacrifices and to accept them 
in vain. To adopt a strong policy with weak resources would 
certainly be dangerous and probably disastrous. As an old 
writer has said, “‘ Let not thy will roar when thy power can but 
whisper.”’ Plainly the maximum effort is now incumbent upon 
the democracies. The conclusion must be that conscription, 
though an evil, would be justified if it were essential for such 
an effort. The issue is narrowed to the question whether it is 
essential or not. Here there is much division of opinion. 

In the Great War 5 millions of men in the British Empire 
voluntarily enlisted for military service of one kind or another 
prior to the enactment of conscription. This was by far the 
greatest number of volunteers found by any of the belligerents 
and by far the greatest voluntary military effort known to 
history. When it is said that this age is materialistic, utili- 
tarian, that men are animated nowadays only by economic 
motives, it is well to remember that one fact and to ponder 
over it. There is no reason to doubt that if the need now were 
the same the response would be the same. Had the Govern- 
ment now in office in this country been wholeheartedly 
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attached to the voluntary principle ; had they taken effective 
steps to make the situation known; had they proclaimed 
their requirements, and offered to voluntary recruits the same 
conditions with regard to pay and allowances and the right 
to return to their employments as have been secured to the 
militiamen—there is every ground to suppose that 200,000 
recruits, and many more, could have been raised without the 
smallest difficulty. And if they had been so raised the effect 
upon opinion among our potential allies and possible op- 
ponents, of which so much was heard, might have been not 
less, perhaps even greater, than the impression made by the 
acceptance of conscription. 

But very many Conservatives hold the view that con- 
scription is a good thing in itself ; they were glad to seize the 
opportunity of establishing the compulsory principle, even 
though it might have been possible to secure the same results 
in man-power without it. Spokesmen of the Government 
declared indeed that the measure had been introduced “ with 
extreme reluctance,” and only for the period of the present 
emergency. The Act itself is described in its title as “ tem- 
porary ” ; it is valid in the first instance for only three years. 
But there is room for doubt whether the Government as a 
whole is sincere in these professions. Arguments used in 
support of the measure, emphasising the virtues of military 
service and the inequalities of the voluntary system, would 
justify a permanent rather than a temporary law. Already on 
the first day when the conscripts were assembled, the Secre- 
tary of State for War frankly stated that although “the 
militia was expected to be raised for three years... it looked 
as if the young men of the future would be disappointed if 
they did not undergo the same democratic experience these 
militiamen were undergoing.” This does not suggest any very 
resolute determination to observe the undertakings given as 
to the temporary character of the Act. 

No one would be rash enough to venture a forecast as to 
the course of events during the next three years, or the 
position of this country at the end of that time. But it seems 
at least probable that when the question of renewal of the 
Militia Act comes up for consideration there may be much 
controversy, raising questions of principle of fundamental 
importance. It would be well for Liberals not so to commit 
themselves now that it would be found then that the cause 
of personal liberty had been irretrievably compromised. 
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Mr. Aldous Huxley, in his recent book Ends and Means, 
declares that democracy and military efficiency are in any 
event incompatible with one another. He writes: 


A democracy which makes or even effectively prepares for 
modern, scientific war must necessarily cease to be democratic. 
No country can be really well prepared for modern war unless it 
is governed by a tyrant, at the head of a highly trained and 
perfectly obedient bureaucracy. 


I do not think that we need concur in that. It is true 
that dictatorship has certain advantages for warfare; but 
democracy has its advantages also, and it is by no means 
certain that the balance is on the other side. Mass obedience 
is characteristic of the one system, and it is of great military 
value no doubt. Individual initiative is characteristic of the 
other, and it is at least of equal value ; the appearance of the 
air-plane and the mechanisation of warfare give ever-increas- 
ing value to the quality of the individual. Conflicts no longer 
consist in masses of infantry or cavalry being hurled at one 
another, the issue to be decided by drill and courage; they 
are more and more a contest between keen men, singly or in 
groups, men who must be intelligent and resourceful as well 
as brave, self-reliant as well as disciplined. The Australian 
and not the Prussian may be the typical soldier of the modern 
world, and social and political systems like that of Australia, not 
like that of Prussia, the better calculated to command success. 

Secondly, the economic and financial factor, always of great 
importance in the wars of the past, is likely now to be decisive. 
The scale of the conflict, the costliness of the means, the 
involvement of the populations as wholes, renders the pro- 
vision of supplies of all kinds, as well as of money, a matter as 
vital as it is complex. Dictatorships are always weak on the 
economic side. The dictator himself seldom knows the first 
letters of the alphabet of public finance or the economics of 
production. The qualities that have made him what he is are 
never those of the far-sighted economist. For him it is the 
business of finance and industry primarily to produce money 
for armaments, and perhaps for spectacular city development ; 
and to furnish food and materials for the armies, and for the civil 
population who are the base for the armies. Supply and demand 
must obey decrees, be ruled by penalties, yield to diplomatic 
pressure. So it is that almost always dictatorships in the 
end are brought down by economic collapse and financial ruin. 
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Thirdly, there is no stability in a political system that 
depends on a single person. Let his judgment fail, let him 
sicken or die, and the whole machine is put out of gear. The 
self-confidence that was his making may prove his unmaking. 
Napoleon, the arch-type, believed in his ‘ star’ ; he followed it, 
and it led him to Moscow, Leipzig, Waterloo and St. Helena. 

Fourthly, and most important of all, dictators must needs 
be cynics. They can set little store on morality. They may 
speak when it suits them—like Napoleon—of liberty and 
justice, but all the world knows that that is a pretence. On 
the other hand, peoples in the mass do care as a rule for what 
is right. They may at moments be misled by falsehood or 
carried away by passion ; but not for long. A democracy will 
not go into war unless it believes that it has right on its side. 
It will not do wrong wittingly. Not so with dictatorships. 
And in the long run it is the moral factor that is decisive. 

These are reasons why, even from the standpoint of winning 
victories, democracies usually outlast dictatorships—as the 
British Commonwealth, France and the United States out- 
lasted the three Empires in the Great War. But it is essential 
to remember that principles of liberty are not enough of 
themselves to avert defeat. They must be supported by 
military efficiency, and not hampered by domestic disputes. 
Nor yet may democracies carry devotion to liberty so far as 
to consent to their own overthrow by any group of ruthless 
buccaneers who use the freedom so scrupulously allowed by 
the democrats to deprive the democrats of theirs—the freedom 
that has been described as “ the free fox in the free hen- 
roost.” Recall the origins of the existing totalitarian States 
of Europe—Russia, Italy, Germany, Spain—and it will be 
seen in every case that the weakness and incompetence of the 
democratic régimes was a prime factor. There have been 
moments when even France seemed not far away from the 
same situation. 

British Liberalism has never under-estimated the impor- 
tance to a democracy of strong government. It has never 
withheld from the executive adequate powers for the enforce- 
ment of law and order, even exceptional and drastic powers 
when sudden dangers make them necessary. It has never 
refused to co-operate with other parties in times of national 
crisis, whether military or economic. And it has never 
doubted the necessity for maintaining sufficient armed 
defences. There have been differences of opinion from time to 
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time as to the right standard of sufficiency. Gladstone may 
have held one view and his opponents sometimes another. But 
neither Gladstone, nor any other Liberal statesman—except 
John Bright—has ever subscribed to the principle that 
Britain should consciously accept a position of military 
inferiority to possible or probable opponents. 

It had been suggested that the subject of our discussion 
to-day might be “ Freedom versus Defence.” But that title 
would have been misleading. It seemed to imply that the two 
were alternatives. If you preserved Freedom you could not 
have Defence; if you wanted Defence you must abandon 
Freedom. That is, indeed, the position, as I understand it, of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley. I hold the contrary. In the’ world in 
which we now live a country may, it is true, have defence 
without freedom, at all events for a time; we see several 
examples. But a country cannot have secure freedom with- 
out defence. Its national liberty, constitutional liberty and 
economic liberty must depend upon freedom from conquest ; 
and even if it is found necessary to derogate in some degree 
from personal liberty, still on balance it is liberty that is 
served. 

None the less we should be foolish to blind ourselves to the 
fact that we are here on a slippery slope. The derogations 
from freedom may easily be carried beyond the need. It is 
agreed that adequate defence is necessary. It may perhaps be 
true that it cannot be adequate without a great army. From 
that the conclusion is drawn by many that compulsory 
service is therefore indispensable ; but such a conclusion may 
be wrong, or at least premature. Again, conscription having 
in fact now been established, almost without opposition, as a 
temporary measure in a moment of grave danger, it may be 
sought to make it permanent, although the emergency may 
have passed. Or drastic powers having been conceded to the 
executive to meet some exceptional challenge to order and 
security, the use of them may be stretched to quite other 
purposes, so as to impair freedom of speech, for example, or 
of trade union activity. Or again, a Department of Informa- 
tion may be set up, with general consent, in order to present 
the nation’s standpoint to the world; and it may be found 
later that it is being used in effect to buttress the political 
position of the government in office. It is to-day, as it always 
has been, the specific task of Liberalism to exercise that 
vigilance which is eternally the price of liberty. 
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Let me summarise in a few sentences the ideas that I 
would offer for your consideration. j é 
Liberty is not single but multiple. There is national liberty, 
and constitutional, and personal, and economic. Sometimes 
one of these has to be sacrificed in some degree for the sake of 
others. The question arises whether conscription is such a 
case; whether a man can rightly be called upon to surrender, 
for whatever period, his personal liberty to choose his own 
way of life in order to defend the national, and possibly the 
constitutional and economic liberty of the society of which 
he is a member. The claim is made that universal military 
service is a good thing in itself, apart from the needs of 
defence, because of physical and moral advantages that it 
brings. I submit that there are countervailing considerations 
of greater weight, and that that claim should not be allowed. 
A claim is made from the opposite standpoint that, as war 
in its very essence is morally wrong, conscription must also 
be morally wrong; that the conscientious objectors who 
refuse to serve are therefore right, and should be supported 
and imitated. This view also, I suggest, should be rejected. 
It ignores the facts of the world situation, and those facts will 
not disappear merely because they are ignored. If refusal is 
right for the conscientious objectors, numbering a few 
thousands, it would be equally right for every man in the 
whole population ; and if right for the people of Britain it 
would be equally right for all the peace-loving countries—for 
the Dominions, and the United States, and France. This 
would not lead to a universal disarmament ; it would mean 
abandoning the control of mankind to the militarists; it 
would be the betrayal and the death of liberty. It is not 
enough for a man to say—my conscience tells me that this is 
the right thing to do. Conscience may err. He has the duty 
first to make sure, so far as he can, that his conscience is right. 
Putting aside, then, the contentions that conscription is 
right ab initio because universal military service is good in 
itself, and that it is wrong ab initio because all military service 
is bad in itself, the question is narrowed to the issue whether 
conscription is indispensable in Great Britain at the present 
time ; whether it is essential for effective co-operation with 
other free countries in resisting aggression. On this there is 
room for difference of opinion. Many Liberals hold, and I 
rank myself among them, that it was not established that 
voluntary methods, if properly applied, would have failed to 
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obtain the results that were sought. The Militia Bill was a 
temporary measure, but many of the arguments used in its 
support had a permanent application. If and when the inter- 
national situation would justify the discontinuance of the 
Act, it is to be expected that strong efforts will be made to 
perpetuate it nevertheless. Unless the conditions at that time 
are very different from the present, the issue may give rise to 
a keen controversy. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley’s contention that freedom and defence 
are alternatives between which we must choose, that only a 
dictatorship can succeed in modern war, is also to be rejected. 
On the contrary the system of free government brings 
immense advantages, and dictatorship has great inherent 
weaknesses, even for warfare. The factors of individual self- 
reliance, economic strength, stability of institutions and 
moral purpose are in the long run decisive; and these are 
strongest in democracies. But there are characteristic 
dangers also—particularly a tendency to push domestic 
disputes so far as to make unity in face of danger impossible ; 
a reluctance to establish executive authority that is strong 
enough ; and a respect for liberty carried to the extreme of 
allowing would-be tyrants even the freedom to overthrow 
freedom. Liberalism in Great Britain has never fallen into 
such excesses. 

On the other hand it must ever be on its guard, when 
infractions of one kind of liberty are found to be indispensable 
for the sake of others, against their being carried too far or 
continued too long. Freedom to think, speak, act as we will 
is one of the ultimate goods. Every kind of liberty is to be 
valued. The man who is fully free, and who is able to live the 
best life, is a man who lives in a country which is independent ; 
in a State which is democratic ; in a society where the laws 
are equal and restrictions at a minimum; in an economic 
system in which he has a secure livelihood and full opportunity 
to rise by merit. And I may add that even then he is not fully 
free, as the facts all around show only too clearly. He cannot 
live his life as he will, he cannot live in peace and tranquillity, 
unless he is free also from the peril of war. And that can only 
be if there is a world order ruled by moral law. 

So far as conditions allow, our task is to cherish every one 
of these liberties—national, constitutional, personal, eco- 
nomic; and to strive so to mould the conditions about us 
that each and all of them shall increasingly flourish. 

SAMUEL. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


T is indeed remarkable that the situation at the close of — 
[a session is one in which the Parliamentary Oppositions 

are urging the Government to make it a more truly Con- 
servative one. There is no suggestion that it is possible, in 
the present House of Commons, to have in peace time a 
Government including the Liberal and Labour Parties, but 
it is felt, and not amongst the Opposition parties alone, that 
the administration should at least be truly representative of 
all angles of Conservative opinion, particularly of those who 
have proved consistently during recent years to have been 
right on foreign policy. 

The scene continues to be dominated by the personality of 
the Prime Minister, who firmly maintains all power in his 
own hands. Since he took office he has acted with vigour and 
determination in pursuit of the policy which he believed would 
bring peace. No one disputes his sincerity, but it is felt to be 
remarkable that he should continue with uncontrolled power 
after the failure and abandonment of his policy. At Munich 
Mr. Chamberlain was prepared to trust Herr Hitler and 
believe his word (very few persons experienced in foreign 
affairs were). It is not Mr. Chamberlain’s good intentions, but 
his judgment that has been found wanting. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, who throughout the session has led the Liberal 
Party with great ability and fine Parliamentary skill, is right 
in saying that the personality of the Prime Minister is the 
main stumbling block to national unity. It is obvious that 
the policy now forced upon him can never be accepted by him 
with any genuine enthusiasm or conviction, and it is widely 
feared that a fresh attempt at appeasement will be made 
immediately an opportunity presents itself. His unwilling- 
ness to have Parliament in session is significant. The inclusion 
in the Cabinet of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and Mr. Duff Cooper, 
or any or all of them, would be justified on the ground that 
nothing else can bring conviction in the United States, in 
Russia and in Germany, that we mean what we say. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, has resisted and will resist any such 
change, for he knows that it would mean the end of his 
personal dictatorship. 

During the various crises of the last few years it has 
generally been the opinion in the lobbies that the Government 
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could not continue unchanged, but the Prime Minister has 
always continued to drive forward unmoved by the storm, 
and he is not in the least likely to change so long as he has a 
majority who will support him. Widespread as is the general 
support for reconstruction, even in the Conservative Party, 
the great majority will never force a change. Amongst the 
Conservative supporters of the Government in the House 
probably only about thirty or forty are convinced supporters 
of the new policy of collective security, who would put it, if 
necessary, in front of party loyalty. 

Mr. Chamberlain has at times, as the surge of crises rose, 
looked tired and strained, but he has continued indgmitably 
and ably to lead the House of Commons, and by his continued 
preserice on all important occasions shows that sense of 
leadership which, if it were rightly directed, is so much to be 
desired in the executive head of the State. It is remarkable 
that he continues to hold the Conservative forces as well as 
he does, but there is a grim imperviousness to events and a 
narrow partisan determination neither to see nor to admit 
that anything has ever been wrong under his guidance that 
seems to have hypnotised a certain number of people into 
thinking that it really must be so. Mr. Churchill’s position 
as the session closes is enormously strong; after all, he has 
had no ministerial responsibility for any of the events of the 
last seven years, all his prophecies have come true, and 
though at times, as during the Munich crisis, his outspoken 
criticism of the Government has been keenly resented 
amongst Government supporters, there is no overlooking his 
great qualities, energy and clearsightedness. 

The position of Mr. Eden has been one of great interest and 
importance. Ever since his dramatic resignation in February 
of last year he has been looked to as the representative of 
those elements in the Conservative Party who do sincerely 
believe in the League of Nations system. Great attention, 
therefore, has been paid to the various addresses he has given 
about the country to gain some indication as to what leader- 
ship and guidance he was prepared to offer the nation. It 
must be admitted that great disappointment has been caused 
by his unwillingness to hit hard and his over-scrupulousness 
in refraining from attacking the Government whose policy, 
until the change came in March, he must have strongly dis- 
approved. Again and again it has seemed as if he really were 
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going to speak out but in the end only admirable generalities 
have been emitted. He was right, however, to remain well 
inside the Conservative Party and on a long view his rise to 
the top may be predicted. It has been very difficult in these 
conditions for his Conservative sympathisers to exert very 
much influence on the direction of affairs, and it was indeed 
only the direct action of Herr Hitler in March that compelled 
the Prime Minister much against his will to reverse the 
engines and adopt the Eden policy. 

Mr. Duff Cooper is a very powerful debating asset to this 
group and one who does not mince his words. He has the 
habit of expressing his meaning with fearless directness, and 
it is unfortunate that his personality does not happen to be 
more sympathetic to the House as a whole. 

Let me turn for a moment to the question of the succession 
to the Premiership whenever that should arise, probably as 
things are, at a moment not long after the next General 
Election. The position in this matter has considerably altered 
during the session and I hold that Lord Halifax is the 
favourite. His emergence in the field of foreign affairs has 
been important and powerful. There is no doubt of his growth 
in stature politically and that he has exercised an effective 
influence in the right direction during the last few months. 
Mr. Chamberlain could not afford the resignation of another 
Foreign Secretary, and fundamentally he is sympathetic to a 
foreign policy of collective security. Lord Halifax’s sincerity, 
breadth of outlook and clear expression of the British point of 
view has marked him out as the person most generally accept- 
able to public opinion in his own and other Parties to succeed 
to the highest office. The fact that he is in the House of Lords 
is not an insuperable obstacle. Lord Curzon failed to become 
Prime Minister not because he was a Peer but because he was 
Lord Curzon. There might even be an advantage in the 
situation because it would make it possible to place one of 
the other two most likely aspirants in the position of Leader 
of the House of Commons, in which position far less exception 
would be taken to them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is naturally and properly 
most desirous of becoming Prime Minister and he has even 
gone so far as to make it clear that he is willing to abandon 
the use of the word Liberal as a political appellation as a 
measure of appeasement. He is, however, regarded as the 
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main architect of disaster in foreign affairs during the last 
seven years and his influence in the Inner Cabinet is still felt 
to be strongly hostile to a thorough-going collective system. 
For these reasons, which cause him to be profoundly distrusted, 
he would prove a most unpopular leader of the nation quite 
apart from any questions of personality. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, the other main candidate, would not 
command full confidence either. His record at the Foreign 
Office and present influence in the Inner Cabinet are against 
him, and it is difficult for anyone to regard him with enthusiasm 
as the leader of the nation. At the same time it should be 
recorded that at the Home Office he has shown a very real 
humanity and breadth of view, and it is to be hoped that fate 
will not deprive him of that great measure of Prison Reform, 
the Criminal Justice Bill. Sir Thomas Inskip and other 
favourites have sunk below the horizon. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha, after very nearly running on the rocks a 
year ago, is now well out in the open sea of success. He has 
shown a well-advertised but real capacity in building up the 
new military fabric. 

Since Sir Kingsley Wood went to the Air Ministry all the 
well-founded complaints and misgivings that ruled under Lord 
Swinton have disappeared. Sir Kingsley is an extremely 
approachable person, has a way of getting on with everybody 
and of producing results not only in appearance but in reality. 
There is no doubt that his energy has transformed the situa- 
tion in respect of the output of military aircraft, and he has 
been well supported by his capable Under-Secretary, Captain 
Balfour, who has expert knowledge in addition to political 
aptitude. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has im- 
proved his position. The excellent qualities that enabled him 
to bring about a measure of agreement in Ireland have not 
produced the same results in the much bigger and more 
difficult field of Palestinian affairs. He got himself into a 
regular tangle over the London Conference, which should 
never have been called, and he has produced a policy which it 
is really impossible not to regard as quite inconsistent with 
the British Mandate and as a repudiation of the British 
promise of a national home for the Jews in Palestine. It is 
impossible to believe that the policy can succeed. Even in 
this House of Commons only a majority of eighty-nine could 
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be obtained under the lashings of a three-line whip, and it | 
seems highly improbable that the next House of Commons } 
will contain any sort of majority for it at all. Furthermore, | 
illegal Jewish immigration into Palestine which cannot be | 
controlled is bound to grow and produce a situation when the | 
whole policy will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. Walter Elliot has steadily maintained his reputation for 


first-class administration and geniality at the Ministry of } 


Health, and his position is definitely stronger than has been 
the case for some years. 

The astonishing Mr. Ernest Brown continues to control the 
Ministry of Labour with profound knowledge and remarkable 
ability. His replies at question time are really masterly, and 
on the one occasion when the Labour Party purposely put 
down so many questions that they all had to be answered by 
him in one day he came out completely unscathed and the 
experiment was not repeated. His Under-Secretary, Mr. — 
Lennox-Boyd, is living down his earlier reputation for 
indiscretions and is a capable understudy. 

The appointment of Mr. Burgin as Minister of Supply was 
coldly received, but on the basis of personal qualifications 
there is no doubt that he possesses powers which should 
enable him to create and carry on the work of this new 
Ministry successfully. 

Sir John Anderson’s appointment to the control of A.R.P. 
has given him a great deal of hard House of Commons com- 
mittee work to do. He carries it out with painstaking industry 
though usually at far too great length. It cannot be said that 
his House of Commons qualities are the equal of his first-class 
attainments as an administrator both at home and in India. 

Mr. Morrison took rather a nasty toss when he fell together 
with his Milk Bill in the early part of the session, and his rising 
star has ceased to shine with the same illumination. He is 
now, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, assisting the 
Minister for Co-ordination of Defence and his principal 
achievement was the debate on the Regulations made under 
the Military Training Act. In a speech which, allowing for 
very numerous interruptions, lasted for about two hours he 
showed the greatest good temper and grasp and he put up 
what was undoubtedly a first-class Parliamentary performance. 

The activities of the Secretary of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, Mr. Hudson, have been somewhat spectacular 
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and he has survived them all: representations to the Prime 
Minister about the state of the Government, visits to countries 
as far as Russia and the United States, loan suggestions to 
Herr Wohltat. He is a man of ability, blunt, no appeaser 
either of Germans or Englishmen, and his future should be 
worth watching. 

The direction of the Government’s affairs through the 
Chief Whip, Captain Margesson, has been up to the same high 
standard as in previous sessions. He has assumed by his 
personality and success a position of remarkable authority. 
as adviser of the Prime Minister not only in the day-to-day 
business, but in the appointments to positions both at home 
and abroad. These have been made to a considerable extent 
from the Whips’ Office. Though this may not appeal to those 
who have not been put, or are unwilling to be put, through 
that same gruelling test, there is much to be said for it as it 
does enable an individual’s capacity and temperament to be 
very fully weighed up. 

The ever-youthful Mr. Lloyd George still possesses to the 
full his great powers of invective and fierce denunciation 
and his children are worthy of their sire. He is one of the 
three or four speakers whom the House always crowds in to 
hear. 

It must be said that the Opposition has been giving the 
Government a remarkably easy time. Those who have only 
been in the last two Parliaments cannot appreciate the vigour, 
ingenuity and persistence of the Conservative Opposition to 
the Labour Government in 1929. It was searching and ruth- 
less. It did not trouble to be “ patriotic,” and if a Labour 
Government had been in power now, doing just the same 
things as the National Government, it would have had an 
extremely uncomfortable time. The action of a certain 
number of dissident Conservatives in opposing the Bill to 
establish pensions for Members gave a taste of what an 
intelligent, determined, well-conducted group can do in the 
way of obstructing and embarrassing the Government. 

There has been an increase in the number of questions this 
session, and at times so many Supplementaries have been 
asked that suggestions have been made for cutting these 
down. It would be a very great mistake to interfere with the 
right of questioning ministers. It is one of the most valuable 
privileges open to private members, and is of enormous value 
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in extricating information and bringing pressure to bear by 
the threat of publicity on policies that will not bear the light 
of day. A good deal of the trouble is due to the fact that 
ministers give such disingenuous answers that it is some- 
times necessary to persist until a real answer can be obtained. 
There is no doubt that the House would loyally support the 
Speaker in any action he thinks fit to take to diminish the 
number of Supplementary questions when they tend to 
develop into a minor debate. 

Mr. Attlee has maintained his position as a sincere, effective, 
if uninspiring leader. During his illness Mr. Greenwood has 
deputised on occasion with distinction, but in spite of his 
abilities it is unlikely that he will ever be his successor. Mr. 
Morrison is the most likely alternative candidate. Admirable 
work has been done by Mr. Dalton and Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
and Mr. Shinwell has stayed the course with zest and vigour. 
Mr. Lees Smith and Mr. Pethick-Lawrence are most reliable 
batsmen, and Mr. Alexander is a good slogger. 

For an active Labour Back Bencher to accept election to 
the Front Bench is in some sense self-immolation as it severely 
handicaps his speaking activities. In particular Mr. Arthur 
Henderson and Mr. Ede have suffered in this way. Amongst 
the effective fighters from the rear may be mentioned Mr. 
Bellenger, Mr. Garro-Jones, Commander Fletcher, and the 
three industrious Smiths, Ben, Tom and Ellis. Mr. Creech 
Jones has secured a real personal triumph in piloting through 
numerous shoals the ancient and now wholly transformed 
Access to Mountains Bill. 

Liberal Members numerically in comparison with other 
Members show great activity in support of their popular 
leader and Whips. Valuable contributions have been made 
by Mr. Graham White, Mr. Dingle Foot, Mr. Rothschild, Sir 
Richard Acland and Mr. Wilfrid Roberts. 

A great deal of pressure has been exercised on the House 
during the session by those interested in the welfare of Old 
Age Pensioners, and continual questions have been asked and 
petitions presented. This has finally forced the Government 
in view of future electoral events to give an undertaking which 
indicates that some increase will definitely be made. The 
influence swayed by the vast sums spent on the social services 
is very considerable, and where an honest case can be made 
out for increase it is very difficult for a Government to resist, 
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even at a time when we are borrowing such vast sums for 
national defence. 

The session was enlivened by the expulsion of Sir Stafford 
Cripps from the Labour Party and his continued presence on 
the Opposition Front Bench, where he is the ablest speaker. 
Although the Cripps’ plan for a Popular Front, openly avowed, 
has been killed, it should not be assumed that in fact arrange- 
ments at the General Election may not come about on a 
considerable scale locally amongst those anxious to see the 
progressive candidate returned. If in the next House of 
Commons there were a majority of members of different parties 
agreed on a progressive home and foreign policy, there should 
be no insuperable obstacle to the formation of a Govérnment 
for the purpose of putting this policy into effect. But such 
things cannot be advertised or admitted beforehand; they 
arise naturally out of the facts of the situation. 

On the whole, though, it would appear that the General 
Election which seems certain to take place in the autumn, 
unless Herr Hitler decides otherwise, will result in the return 
of the present Government by a considerably reduced majority. 
This will be partly due to the state of fatalism into which the 
British public have been driven by the series of international 
crises, and partly by the fact that they cannot see clearly a 
strong alternative Government. In any event, it seems certain 
that the Opposition will be sufficiently enlarged and strength- 
ened to be able to hold the Government to a much more 
liberal course than has marked the disastrous years of mis- 
judgment, mishandling and betrayal since 1931. 

GrorFrrey Le M. Manper. 


HUNGARY: THE ELECTIONS AND 
AFTER. 


HE last few weeks saw assembled in Hungary a new 

Parliament, elected for the first time by secret ballot. 
; This seems an appropriate dividing-line at which to halt 
and, in so far as so close a view allows one the necessary per- 
spective, sums up a period rich in fresh facts, with a view to 
extracting from them such lessons as they may contain. 
What, it may be asked, are these fresh facts in Hungary’s 
policy ? A tangled web of external and internal events which 
have subjected the life of the country to the most diverse 
influences. 

To take external events first, the Anschluss—for this was 
the starting-point—created a wholly new international situa- 
tion, in which nearly every Central European relationship 
shifted or was modified. One of the focal points of the Dual- 
Power ellipse, Vienna-Budapest, disappeared. The Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, political and psychological vestiges of 
which had still survived after twenty years, was finally 
liquidated. This put an end to the economic and political 
triangle Rome-Budapest-Vienna which had been called into 
being in 1934; instead there was formed the Berlin-Rome 
Axis, to which every small Power in Central and Eastern 
Europe had to adapt itself—in the first place Czechoslovakia, 
but to a certain extent also Hungary, whom ties of tradition 
and interest had long bound to the Axis Powers. 

For Czechoslovakia the shifting of the balance of power was 
fraught with catastrophic consequences. Built on sand, and 
consequently driven to an inordinate display of self-assertion, 
this small Power has now ceased to exist. The Munich Agree- 
ment, and the complete annexation which followed soon after, 
brought other important consequences in their train. Hun- 
gary’s dream of the last twenty years, the territorial revision 
of the Peace Treaties—the “‘ peaceful change ’”—was partially 
realised. She recovered Upper Hungary and Sub-Carpathia, 
and at one point at least her pre-war frontier, thereby changing 
back from a practically homogeneous country—there were 
only Germans and an insignificant number of Slovaks—with- 
out racial minorities to a State of several nationalities. With 
the fall of Prague the Little Entente lost its triple structure and 
a part of its raison d’étre. It was not only Germany’s growing 
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prestige which disarranged the outlines on the map of political 
affinities ; Hungary’s own situation was calculated to bring 
about a complete transformation of her foreign relations. For 
a time it looked as though Hungaro-Rumanian relations were 
on the point of improving; and there is no doubt that the 
tension between Budapest and Belgrade has perceptibly 
relaxed. Recently the relationship has not been so good. 
The armament race between the Great Powers, the in- 
creasingly acute conflict in world politics, Italy’s expansion 
in the Balkans, were all calculated to change the situation in 
the Danubian Valley. In the beginning it was Germany’s 
alleged designs on the Ukraine which stirred imaginations in 
Eastern Europe; Poland was the first to revise, as a natural 
consequence, her views of her own situation. Here may be 
mentioned the important fact of the new Hungaro-Polish 
frontier, and the peculiar situation of Slovakia, at one time 
an integral part of Hungary and now her neighbour, who has 
gained an independence which at best can only be called 
problematic ; the process initiated in that quarter in the 
spring of this year is as yet far from being terminated. The 
relationship between Hungarians and Slovaks has been put 
to the test by recent incidents. 

It was after this that Great Britain commenced her 
diplomatic activity on the Bosphorus, the Balkans and 
Eastern Europe. Each of these events not only touched Hun- 
gary closely—has she not Magyar minorities on every side 
beyond her borders ?—but also furnished new incentives for 
her political orientations. Aware that the fate of the Danubian 
Basin must in the last resort depend on the struggle for 
hegemony of the Great Powers, or on the new balance which 
may be its outcome, Hungary and her people are yet con- 
vinced that St. Stephen’s realm guards a key position and 
that without it no final and definite settlement can be con- 
ceived in the future any more than in the past. 

The events of the memorable year 1938, even if they 
occurred without Hungary’s initiative and, in part, without 
her co-operation—were, in fact, in some particulars, even 
contrary to her expectations—yet accorded in their essential 
features with the aims and conceptions nourished by her for 
the last twenty years. Ever since Trianon, Hungary has 
steadfastly clung to her conviction that the disintegration of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy as a Great Power with a 
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definite mission in Central Europe, and the incidental dis- 
memberment of Hungary herself, not only damaged her own ~ 
historic rights and most vital interests, but, based as it was 
on a false estimate of the organic life of Central Europe, 
injured the interests of the entire Continent. According to 
this view, the doctrine of the reconciling and pacificatory 
character of St. Stephen’s Hungary fitted organically into the 
wider framework of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, Empire 
of nations—one complementing the other in a happy union. 
But this fundamental conviction has been accompanied by 
other complementary concepts. Just as it is ingrained in 
every Hungarian that a gradual revision of the Peace Treaties 
must in time restore Hungary’s historic frontiers, so it was 
evident to everyone that Austria, in the shape she had 
assumed after St. Germain had ‘set her on her feet,” was 
incapable of fulfilling her appointed mission in Europe. This 
new, reduced Austria could not but be ground to pulp between 
two millstones. 

The Western Powers, which in 1919 had called into 
existence the Little Entente based on Czechoslovakia, were 
unable to harmonise its r6le with Austria’s traditional mission 
and were therefore compelled, against their convictions and 
even against their elementary interests, to give up all thought 
of the latter’s reconstruction. Nor was it hidden from those 
who guided Hungary’s policy that Germany, growing apace 
both in power and ambition, would sooner or later absorb 
an Austria deprived of her European mission and condemned 
to the rdle of a “German small State.” This recognition 
explains why in these twenty years Hungary was never able 
to pursue her political ideals as her desires and interests 
dictated, but had to subject her aspirations to a bitter realism. 
She never relinquished her right to Revision, but was com- 
pelled to leave its gradual realisation to the evolving policy 
of the Great Powers. Together, or at least parallel, with 
Austria, she would have been willing to assume the connecting 
and reconciling mission, European in the noblest sense of the 
word, of a “ Reich der Mitte” ; but she had sadly to realise 
that the policy of the Powers followed a different trend and 
that, if she wished to survive and ensure the welfare of her 
people, she must seek to come to an understanding with the 
neighbouring States in so far as she could do so without 
spiritual surrender. 
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The course of events has justified her policy. She has 
survived in spite of Trianon, and, defying a hostile Little 
Entente, has managed, without abandoning her rights, to keep 
open the economic and even to a certain extent the political 
paths to the capitals of the three States which had united into 
what they themselves called a Great Power, against her. 
This policy foresaw that, once free of the trammels imposed 
by the Paris Treaties, Italy and Germany would assume a 
preponderant réle in Central Europe, and that these dicta- 
torial-totalitarian Powers would come to an agreement 
between them. It may be remembered that there was a time 
when Berlin and Rome still looked askance at each other 
while Budapest kept on friendly terms with each. The happy 
results of this fundamentally sound policy showed themselves 
in the recovery of the north Hungarian and Ruthene terri- 
tories. 

However, Hungary never lost sight of the fact that she 
cannot shape Danubian policy on her own account and must 
be content to be dependent on the European policy of the 
Great Powers. All that she can aspire to is that as far as 
possible no single Great Power should assume a preponderant 
role, still less the rdle of an oppressor, in Central Europe, and 
that her economic and cultural ties with the more distant 
Powers should not be severed, even though she has to study 
the interests of the adjacent States. Against all efforts to 
obtain exclusive influence over her, Hungary opposes the 
ideal of an inviolable independence. The guerdon of this 
independence in her foreign relations is independence in 
her domestic affairs, expressed in a national policy and an 
unremitting, vigilant care for the integrity of her ancient 
Constitution. It was under these auspices that last month’s 
election campaign was fought out. 

These elections were held in a most unfavourable atmo- 
sphere, at the gravest moment of the European crisis, after a 
year of domestic events which had filled many good Hun- 
garians with deep misgivings. That in such an atmosphere the 
Government and the country should have dared to embark on 
such a venture was in itself a reassuring sign. It was a test of 
the nation’s constitutional spirit and more especially of 
parliamentarism. 

The results of the elections are known to the world. The 
Government Party which, as the Prime Minister, Count 
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Teleki, repeatedly declared in the course of the campaign, 
went into the struggle in the name of nationalism, Right 
Wing principles (anti-Semitism) and the Christian Idea, and 
at the same time a policy of popular reform, won 180 seats 
out of 270, while forty constituencies (totalling 500,000 votes) 
returned so-called Arrow-Cross representatives. If we dis- 
regard certain differences of shade, which may conceivably 
be accentuated in the future, within the Arrow-Cross Parties 
themselves, this means that there has for the first time 
entered the Hungarian Parliament a numerically far from 
negligible “ national-socialist ” opposition, with all that 
characterises this party in Germany—its love of uniforms, its 
gesture of greeting, and doubtless also its ideology, an anti- 
Semitism 4 outrance, dictatorial tendencies and anti-capital- 
ism ; in the field of external politics the Party’s attitude is as 
yet unknown. Tibor Eckhardt’s Small Farmers’ Party with 
only fourteen seats has come off worst. There is also a 
sprinkling of Liberals (Rassay), Social Democrats, and the 
so-called Christian Catholics of Count Zichy; this Party, 
formerly of some importance, became merged in the Govern- 
ment Party before the elections. There have entirely dropped 
out, not only from the Parliament but also, perhaps, from the 
Government Party itself, the conservative-bourgeois shades, 
the moderates who were bent on compromise. (In December 
1938 this group of seventy ‘‘ seceded ” from the then Govern- 
ment Party and by this act started the process which led to 
the fall of the Imrédy Administration. Count Teleki did not 
support their candidature at the elections.) We said “ per- 
haps ” because, although the Government Party’s programme 
is known to the world, no one knows the extent of the 
cohesion between its members. Count Teleki has collected in 
this new Party, which assumed the title of Party of Hungarian 
Life just before the elections, many different and in some 
respects divergent elements, and there is a widespread feeling 
that only the autumn session will show whether these diver- 
gent forces will lend themselves to fusion and co-ordination 
or whether they will disintegrate into factions which will 
furnish the foundations for other Party formations. Those 
who prophesy the latter development point to M. Imrédy, 
the late Prime Minister, as the most likely person to carry a 
part of the Government Party over to the extreme Right and 
toseek a compromise with the Right Wing Opposition. To-day, 
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while Imrédy is still a member, and a most active and 
able member, of the Government Party, such prognostications 
are certainly premature. If we look for the reasons of the suc- 
cess of the so-called “‘ National-Socialist ” ideology, the first 
that occurs to us will be the successes scored by German 
foreign policy, the universally perceptible power of suggestion 
of the totalitarian States, and propaganda from abroad. 
Along with this there is of course the strong radicalism which 
comes to the fore in any nation which is living at high 
pressure, which twenty years ago, in Béla Kun’s time, took 
Russian collectivism as its example, while to-day State 
Socialism is moving towards another form. But this new 
form of the State brings some satisfaction to those civil 
servants who have a desire for greater powers. Finally, it 
must not be forgotten that a considerable part of the Hun- 
garian electorate was always, under all conditions, in opposi- 
tion, formerly on the basis of ultra-national demands—these 
were the parties based on the ideas of 1848 and 1867 respec- 
tively—while at the present day these two Hungarian parties 
are to be seen in the two conflicting tendencies of a sober 
desire to maintain the present form of the State, and a 
vaguely defined, often half-understood, racial ‘‘ Messianism.” 

It has been mentioned that the moderates, who in the past 
years have set themselves sharply against all anti-constitu- 
tional, anti-capitalistic, extreme Right tendencies, and who 
condemned certain provisions of the two anti-Jewish Bills, 
have completely disappeared from the Lower House. Their 
policy, which in Government and Right Wing circles has 
sometimes been labelled “liberal,” although its representa- 
tives deprecate a term admittedly misleading, is to-day voiced 
mainly in the Upper House. Count Stephen Bethlen, for ten 
years Prime Minister of Hungary, declined to stand for 
Parliament this time, and has been raised by the Regent to 
the Upper House. Count Bethlen published his reasons for 
retiring from public life, first in an open letter to his former 
constituents and later in a brilliant little treatise which 
appeared in a daily paper and which gave a masterly analysis 
of the election results. The essence of his conclusions was that 
the demagogue methods employed during the elections, partly 
in obedience to the Government’s policy, partly as a result of 
mistaken tactics, might easily endanger important national 
interests. He considered Hungarian “ National-Socialism ”’ 
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as a revolutionary movement par excellence, and the political iit 
mind of the nation to be in jeopardy, and strongly advised — 
moderation and caution. Although the Government press and _ 
some members of the Government objected to Count Bethlen’s | 
strictures on the new Parliament, even the Minister of the — 
Interior, M. Keresztes-Fischer, has been compelled to 
acknowledge that the aberrations of the Left Wing have been 
adopted by the Right Wing camp without essentially changing 
their character. 

The new Parliament, which is viewed in such a different 
light in the various camps, but, it must be owned, in none 
with any great optimism, is faced, in difficult international 
circumstances, with still more difficult domestic reforms. 
These reforms, two in number, were both initiated by the last 
Parliament ; both are of an economic nature, and calculated 
to effect the social transformation of the country. The first, 
the Anti-Jewish Bill, was passed by the last Parliament and 
is now coming into force; the passing of the second, the 
Agrarian Reform, will be the task of the present Parliament. 
Like every question which has come up in the present 
revolutionary state of Central Europe, the Jewish ques- 
tion is an extremely complicated and controversial one. 
There is no possibility of a proper settlement, because there 
is no hope of effecting a compromise between the opposing 
standpoints. Nevertheless, if the foreign observer is to receive 
an adequate picture of the situation, an effort must be made 
to place both these standpoints in as clear a light as possible. 


The “ Rassenschiitzler” standpoint, which since the Imrédy 
Administration has been largely that of the Government, holds that 
the welfare of the nation demands the elimination of the Jews, 
whose influence is felt to be noxious, or at least alien, to national 
interests, from economic and public life. The process of elimina- 
tion should, it is thought, be as complete as possible, but the means 
employed should never be other than legal. Those who profess this 
standpoint maintain that Hungarian anti-Semitism was born of the 
experiences of the Bolshevik period in 1919 and of sixty years of 
liberal institutions, and is thus neither a German import nor to be 
ascribed to German political pressure. It will be seen that this 
Hungarian anti-Semitism is not of the pure “ Nuremberg ” brand. 
It allows to a certain, as a matter of fact exceedingly slight, 
extent for the principle of assimilation: war services; mixed 
marriages count if of long standing—a somewhat mitigating 
element: and conversion to one of the Christian Churches. 
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Otherwise, all but 12 per cent. of the Jews are to be swept from 
economic life at the earliest possible date, from the economic 
field within a period of two to four years. The Jews number 
600,000 in present-day Hungary, but until recently their impor- 
tance in the economic life of the country and in the press far 
exceeded their percentage in the population. 

The so-called “ liberal” standpoint, on the other hand, is that 
this governmental anti-Semitism is not only not humane but also 
unfair and detrimental to national interests. Unfair because in no 
country in Europe has assimilation been so successful as in Hun- 
gary, where the better-class Jews have to a great extent been 
merged both linguistically and spiritually in the body of the 
nation, devotedly sharing in the country’s defence and particularly 
in the task of its economic reconstruction. Detrimental to national 
interests, because in a country where the middle-class is relatively 
inconsiderable and where the capital-producing bourgeoisie is 
mostly Jewish, the destruction of Jewish capital and the elimina- 
tion of Jewish labour cannot but entail serious difficulties. It is 
feared, on the one hand, that Jewish unemployment may bring a 
serious social crisis in its train, and, on the other, that the dearth 
of skilled and capable non-Jewish workers may dislocate produc- 
tion. All of the so-called Jewish legislation is ascribed, in this 
camp, to German influence—more, it is said that the expulsion of 
the Jews from the body of the nation is designed to serve foreign 
interests ; that it is the “ Trojan Horse ” which is to facilitate the 
introduction of foreign labour. 

Midway between the two standpoints there is a third which, bent 
on compromise, regards it as undeniably advisable, even necessary, 
to curtail the excessive Jewish influence—less by official measures 
than by social methods—which condemns all violence and extreme 
measures, and is by no means willing to sacrifice the assimilated 
Jewish elements to a grotesque and unchristian racial policy. 
During the debates on the second Jewish Bill this standpoint was 
much in evidence, especially in the Upper House. The attitude of 
the Christian Churches appeared to reflect the same views. 


If the Government’s more rigorous standpoint has tri- 
umphed after all, and the original Bill has, to the regret of 
many, become Statute Law, the explanation lies in two 
different circumstances working towards the same result ; 
one of these is the atmospheric pressure emanating from 
Germany, the other the Government’s endeavour to take the 
wind out of the sails of national-socialist agitation by appro- 
priating the more spectacular elements in its programme. 
The putting into effect of the Anti- Jewish Law will materially 
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transform the structure of Hungarian society. The “ replac- | 
ing” or wiping out of capitalistic and middle-class Jewish | 
society cannot be accomplished without a very considerable 
collectivisation and nationalisation of the country. | 

It should however also be mentioned that in Hungary | 
during the last fifty years there have been numerous signs of © 
Jewish assimilation, mixed marriages have had a considerable — 
influence in the higher strata of society, while the racial 
principle is capable of producing spiritual conflicts in many 
cases, 

Similar results may be expected from the other pending 
measure, the Agrarian Reform. On this question, as on the 
Anti-Jewish Act, antagonistic views prevail, and both stand- 
points have a measure of reason on their side. Here, as there, 
it is easy to stir popular feeling to fever heat ; here, as there, 
the ultimate solution will have to be effected by compromise. 
It is not to be denied that the land hunger of the agrarian 
population embodies a legitimate craving and that the 
question of the big landed properties is a grave problem in a 
country where, as in Hungary, there is a wide discrepancy 
between the standard of life and the distribution of income, 
and where there are still to be found, here and there, improp- 
erly cultivated big Jatifundia surrounded by tens of thousands 
of the landless proletariat. On the other hand it must be 
manifest to every reasonable observer that an indiscriminate 
and precipitate breaking up of the big landed properties 
involves grave dangers from the point of view of national 
production no less than of the population problem, and may 
lead to a similar proletarianisation of the country as must 
inevitably result from the Anti-Jewish Law. ‘This double 
transformation may lead to the destruction of the nation- 
maintaining élite, prepare the triumph of incompetence, and 
ultimately imperil the vital interests of the State. This makes 
it probable that even if Parliament votes a fairly far-reaching 
agrarian reform, the execution of the Act will be neither 
swift nor radical in its methods. 

On the whole, perhaps the best description of the Teleki 
Administration would be to say that it seeks to effect a com- 
promise between a Christian-social radicalism and a conservat- 
ism inspired by fear for the nation’s welfare. While the Imrédy 
Cabinet displayed a decided lenience in regard to Right Wing 
radicalism, Teleki’s Government, and probably his Parliament 
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as well, seek to steer political passions into the channels of 
law and moderation. There is no doubt that Teleki calmed 
down the serious differences which were regrettably evident 
in the latter part of last year, and succeeded at least in 
neutralising political antagonisms. Teleki, who was Prime 
Minister for the first time some twenty years ago, is a happy 
combination of the culture and outlook of a western European 
scholar and the high moral values of an aristocrat with a full 
appreciation of ali that is finest in Hungarian historical 
tradition. These moral values are a great source of strength 
in times of difficulty. It is generally felt that Teleki’s handling 
of the situation contains the elements of success ; how great 
this success will be will in many respects depend on the inter- 
national situation and on how far it will be possible to isolate 
Hungarian affairs from the neighbouring German pattern, 
which the Hungarian Government has repeatedly pronounced 
to be alien to Hungarian political ideas. According to the 
Prime Minister, we are the masters of our own fate and do not 
follow foreign examples, even if we may seek to benefit by the 
experiences of our neighbours. And we shall on no account 
destroy so much as a particle of our ancient Constitution. This 
is no obstinate clinging to a petrified heritage—St. Stephen’s 
unwritten Constitution has at all times shown a wise elasticity 
—hbut a “ conservatism adapted to the times.” 

It is in the spirit of this adapted conservatism that the 
Hungarian Government is trying to compromise with the 
mass movements said to lurk behind the election results of 
the Arrow-Cross Party. Many people doubt the reality of these 
mass movements ; others have pointed out that the 500,000 
votes are the result of a high-handed and lavish propaganda 
nourished in some place—so the Prime Minister has stated— 
by pecuniary contributions from abroad. Certain German 
influences are undeniably apparent not only in the headway 
made by the Hungarian National-Socialists but also in the 
marshalling of the political forces of the German minority. 
For the first time in Hungary there has taken his seat in the 
ranks of the Government Party a representative of the 
500,000 Germans of the country, who takes his stand not on 
linguistic rights but on the Volkstumsgedanke. The personality 
and utterances of Dr. H. Miihl, German member for the con- 
stituency of Bonyhad, have already caused some turbulent 
scenes in the House. 
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But the Government, whose foreign policy is being guided 
with strong national feeling by its young Foreign Minister, 
Count Stephen Csdky, trusts that neither the sympathy ex- 
tended to the Hungarian national-socialist movement by 
certain circles in Germany, nor the German minority move- 
ment and the support it may be receiving from extremists and 
professional agitators in the Reich, will disturb Hungary’s 
neighbourly relations with Germany. ; 

Those who view from afar Hungary’s shifting relations with 
the German Empire, usually forget that these relations are 
determined on the one hand by geo-political and economic 
interests, and on the other by psycho-political considerations. 
The geo-political interests will be easily discernible by anyone 
who glances at the map : the economic interests are explained 
by the fact that for years past Germany (with former Austria) 
has been buying 60-70 per cent. of Hungary’s agrarian 
products and can hardly be replaced by other markets. But 
side by side with this there runs the psychological considera- 
tion that Hungary has never for a moment relinquished her 
hopes of Treaty revision and that her foreign policy must ever 
be guided, over and above the wish to lend effective support 
to her minorities abroad, by the idea of an ultimate recovery 
of her historic frontiers. This should on no account be 
ignored by anyone wishing to obtain a clear picture of 
Hungary’s situation, aims and future actions. 

The Regent of Hungary, in his speech at the opening of 
Parliament, which roused widespread interest throughout 
Europe, once again affirmed the Hungarian Government’s 
unshakable adherence to the principles of political inde- 
pendence, regard for the historic Constitution of this country 
and for Parliamentary institutions. The gravity, moderation 
and dignity of his speech, and the traditional pomp and cere- 
mony accompanying the opening of Parliament lend more 
than usual weight to his utterance. In a fluctuating world 
filled with explosive matter and in the painful uncertainty in 
which all the peoples of the globe find themselves at the 
present moment, Admiral Horthy’s declarations, imbued as 
they were with a progressive Conservatism, embody a desire 
for and a promise of appeasement and show that the Hun- 
garians are conscious of their European mission and are ready 
to stand up for their ideals, 


Joserpu Batocu. 
Budapest. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. 
HINA is bitterly disappointed with the United States, 


because she has not only failed to render any real 

assistance to China in the hour of trial, but has con- 
sistently provided Japan with the materials that she most 
needs in carrying on the present war. This feeling of disap- 
pointment is felt towards Great Britain, though not to the 
same extent, for she has never been regarded as a real bene- 
factress to China, since she has confined her relations within 
strictly narrow channels. China, moreover, remembers that 
the strongest attack she made against any foreign country 
was specially directed during 1925-8 against Britain. Still 
those unhappy days passed, and friendship was restored when 
the Russian influence was removed, and Chiang Kai Shek was 
established in power. 

Why should China expect to be generously treated by 
America? Is America under any sort of moral obligation to 
China? The answer is to be found in the development of 
China from the time of the revolution in 1911 onwards. For 
twenty-five years the influence of the United States from a 
cultural and social point of view was dominant. China was 
moulded by this American philosophy which determined the 
character of her growth. This was to be expected, since Sun 
Yat Sen, the father of the new republic, had been as a youth 
brought up in Honolulu, though, in later years, he acquired 
his knowledge of medicine in Hong Kong. The important 
point, however, was that America very early returned her 
Boxer Indemnity, and devoted all her funds to education. 
The United States as the eldest republic was naturally 
interested in China, the youngest. She became a sponsor, a 
guide, philosopher and friend to the youthful newcomer to 
the ranks of Western nations, or rather to their system. There 
was enthusiasm and genuine affection on both sides, as each 
supplied something—in fact a great deal—of what the other 
lacked. 

On the one side there was the age-long dignity and grace of 
China, with its incredibly old philosophy and art, both of 
which had stood the test of time, and were accepted by the 
world as a testimony of the high quality of China’s civilisation, 
and on the other there were the solid and great material 
achievements of America, and the high economic level of life 
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which stood out above those of other nations, and were in 
violent contrast with those of China. America needed the 
refining influence of age successfully spent, and China needed 
the invigorating air of youthful optimism and enthusiasm for 
higher standards of life. She needed to be rejuvenated. 

America seemed, then, to undertake the responsibility of 
initiating the youth of China into the mysteries of the modern 
industrial and commercial world. A survey of the educational 
institutions in China which expressly stood for American ideals 
shows them scattered over the whole country. In Peking there 
were Yenching and Tsing Hwa Universities, as well as the big 
medical school founded with Rockefeller money, namely the 
Pekin Union Medical College. In Nanking there was the 
Nanking University and Ginling College for Women. In 
Shanghai there was St. John’s University as well as Shanghai 
University. Near Foochow city also there is an American 
university, and in the west of Changsha there was Yale in 
China, consisting of a large middle school and a medical college. 
In Canton there was Lingnan University, which at the 
moment is sharing the buildings of Hong Kong University, 
while in Chengtu and at Tsinan there are Union Universities 
which are financed and staffed by American, Canadian and 
British missions. There is also a considerable number of 
Christian missions from America which are responsible for 
middle schools and hospitals, as well as for the ordinary 
Christian teaching. 

The full story of American cultural, political and social 
influence, however, is not complete if we stop at the institu- 
tions which are directly under American boards, since the 
national universities of China for the most part are or were 
staffed by Chinese graduates who have sat at the feet of 
American professors. The Chinese scholars who guided China 
in her initial efforts to come into line with the West were men 
like Hu Shih and Chiang Mon-lin—men who sat at the feet of 
Dr. Dewey in Columbia, and who were responsible for the 
literary renaissance. Dewey himself came to China in 1923, 
and provided the scheme or the framework for educational 
development on national lines. Madame Chiang Kai Shek, 
who has done more than any woman to mould opinion in 
China, and more than most men, is a product of Wellesley 
College in the United States. Men like C. T. Wang were 
educated in America too, after being through St. John’s 
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University, Shanghai, which, under Dr. Hawks Pott, the 
American president, poured out a steady stream of social and 
political leaders for China. Then again the nomenclature is 
American when we are speaking of Chinese universities. There 
are “credits” and “semesters,” campuses and programmes, 
schedules and recitations, but in addition the tone, the 
routine and the accent savour more of the American than of 
any other national system. | 

The report of the League of Nations Commission which 
went out in 1936 drew attention to this great emphasis on the 
American tradition, especially in higher education in China, 
but it was recognised and remarked upon by observers long 
before that. The question arises whether this educational 
assistance and financial generosity expressed the warm 
feelings of the general public in the United States, or whether 
it expressed the surplus energy and sentiment of the various 
Christian missionary bodies who are an important factor in 
American life, but not, perhaps, representative of the whole. 
Certainly a tour of China’s educational establishments gave 
one the impression that the United States was, if not the real 
father, at least a very generous and interested godfather of 
the newly born young China. 

The group that was submitted to this discipline was destined 
to become the most powerful in the new China, and to trans- 
mit the ideals and new knowledge of applied science, of 
economics and of political science to the whole of China. Is it 
any wonder that in the process they enlarged upon the merits 
of America, and advanced only those who had drunk at the 
same fountain of knowledge? The question arises whether 
America did not commit a great wrong in giving the impression 
that the whole of the United States had sponsored the move- 
ment and would steer the country safely through the infant 
stages of political development, seeing that the character of 
the teaching implied the active protection of the powerful 
tutor-nation. Without that guarantee the system imposed 
was dangerous. 

The important feature of American life is its emphasis on 
higher living standards—the full garage, whereas China had 
been content with the ideal of the full rice bowl. Students, 
then, who were reared in this atmosphere were unfitted to 
return to the real China and share its hardships, since they 
had acquired a distaste for anything Spartan. The real life of 
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China is essentially rural, whereas the real life of America is 
urban; the one is as emphatically agricultural as the other is 
industrial and commercial. The whole of the new energy was 
thrown, therefore, into those activities which remodelled the 
cities by destroying the walls, widening the roads, putting up 
better buildings, establishing schools, universities and muni- 
cipal waterworks and electricity plants. These towns became 
the centres of a vigorous social, industrial, educational and 
political life, but the fundamental problem of China was left 
untouched, as the peasants who form 85 per cent. of the 
population did not share in this general policy of uplift. On 
the contrary, they were left for many years at the mercy of 
rapacious magistrates and extortionate and ruthless war- 
lords. In despair many of the more virile fled from their 
lands and joined the so-called Communists. Had some of the 
new thought been generated in Denmark, for example, 
instead of in the United States, the result would have been 
more beneficial to China, since rural life would not have been 
neglected. 

The emphasis upon social problems, the exploitation of the 
sources of Nature by scientific means in order to enrich the 
material life of the individual, the substitution of horse-power 
for man-power in order to reduce the almost intolerable 
burdens which Chinese have to bear, the lengthening of life 
and rendering it more wholesome by the application of medical 
science to human ailments—it was this kind of knowledge that 
China sought and America supplied. 

The result of this contact with America was that the mind 
of young China was conditioned in a setting that had little or 
no relation to the actual requirements of China. The impor- 
tant point is that America had no political burglar on her 
doorstep ready to bludgeon his way in and take possession of 
the premises. America has three thousand miles of ocean on 
one side, and four thousand on the other, and can pursue her 
course without serious distraction on account of enemies. 
Neutrality or freedom from foreign entanglements is the key- 
note of American political life. If she departs, as she did in 
the past, from this policy it will be for sentimental reasons and 
not for reasons of national security. Hence Americans devote 
all their energies to the solution of social problems, and em- 
phasise the civilian rather than the military side of national 
life. The young Chinese student was nourished on these same 
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doctrines, and so on his return to China he was more con- 
cerned about waterworks than gun emplacements, and about 
civic centres rather than military training centres. Ten million 
dollars could be voted to establish a deep sea harbour at 
Whampoa, but only three-quarters of a million dollars could 
be collected in the same area for war planes for Chiang Kai 
Shek. 

It is always a difficulty, when young students are sent 
abroad to study for a number of years in foreign countries, to 
shield them from the temptations which beset them when 
freed entirely from home discipline. They are not brought 
strictly under the new discipline of the nation to which they 
have gone, and consequently, from a moral point of view, 
they suffer, and this is still more likely to happen in America 
than elsewhere, seeing that there are not the same demands 
made in the educational system for rigid personal behavicur. 
It would be fair to say that the aim of the educational system 
in the United States is to inculcate scientific knowledge with 
a view to its application afterwards in the world at large, and 
this means that the moral and religious teaching is left to be 
done or not done by the various bodies whose business it is 
to work in those fields, but the Chinese student is not likely 
to come under those influences. It is precisely in this sphere 
that China needed and needs most guidance, since those who 
are responsible for the good government of the country find 
it much harder to get a trustworthy administrator than an 
efficient chemist or economist. The tales of corruption and 
extortion in high places make the thoughtful Chinese and 
foreign well-wishers almost despair of the future. The real 
problem of China is a moral one, and to the solution of this 
the United States has been able to contribute very little 
indeed. 

Therevolution in 1911 was against the incompetence and the 
corruption of the Manchu dynasty: it was not against the kind 
of tyranny which we associate with the French and Russian 
revolutions. National efficiency could only have emerged 
after the revolution if there had been not more individual 
liberty but less, and a more severe national discipline instead 
of the emphasis upon individual and family independence. 
The American contacts and influence merely intensified the 
existing evils, by presenting a condition of exceptional 
privilege and freedom which the individual at present enjoys 
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in the United States. The Chinese youth was sharing the 
political heritage and stored-up wealth of America without 
experiencing the severe training and making the necessary 
sacrifice that the enjoyment of such privileges demanded. 
But again it must of course be conceded that the Chinese 
themselves were drawn to the American schools, because of 
the genuine welcome they received, the indulgence extended, 
and because of the character of the teaching. The Chinese 
and American people are both lovers of peace. In neither 
country does the soldier obtrude too much in social life, since 
in both cases there has been the great wall either of brick or 
water, or both, to protect them against the invader. Life has 
been lived primarily for the purpose of pursuing human 
happiness, rather than destroying the peace and happiness 
of others. But for China that security no longer existed. 

It was, however, a matter of considerable importance that 
the Chinese students, who on their return exercised no small 
degree of influence among their fellows, should have been made 
to realise the necessity for national solidarity, good organisa- 
tion and the need for providing for national defence. This was 
net done, nor could it be done, and yet the antagonism in 
China against the Japanese found a sympathetic response in 
the Western state where the encroachment of the Japanese 
in agricultural and commercial spheres was resented. It is 
because this atmosphere of the educational institutions in 
China was considered by the Japanese to be anti-Japanese 
that a special effort was made to destroy them. It is in 
the universities of China that one finds the true source of the 
national spirit, the fierce burning zeal for a strong united 
China, but too often it has been thought and felt that the 
expressed desire for unity and strength would bring about the 
desired result. Obviously this was a defective view, for 
practical results depend upon action and example on the 
part of leaders as well as on their exhortations. The readiness 
to sacrifice is a measure of the sincerity of one’s faith. 

This aspect of the question was first realised in Kwangsi, 
a province ruled by three very able men, Pei Chung Hsi, Li 
Chung Jen and Chairman Huang, who saw that slogans and 
enthusiasm for the national cause were no substitute for 
military and social preparation. They organised their province 
for the coming struggle in such a way that everyone was made 
aware of the fact that efficiency was only possible if a disciplined 
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order in the villages, with definite objectives, replaced the 
laissez-faire, negative policy that had been pursued for so 
many centuries. They demanded reorganisation, and got it. 
Every village had to provide a trained militia, open a school, 
and modernise the economic and industrial methods, and 
young magistrates, specially trained, were sent into each of 
the 24,000 villages, with the authority of the provincial rulers 
behind them to carry out their policy. No one was allowed 
to proceed to a higher education who had not completed six 
months in a military camp at Wuming, and passed the final 
test which required each youth to march in full kit from the 
camp to Nanning, the capital of the province, a distance of 
thirty-five miles. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that it is American 
culture that is being destroyed in China. It is the democratic 
outlook acquired in the States and applied in China that the 
Japanese are definitely eliminating. Britain is losing for the 
time being her trade, but nothing else. In commerce she is 
dominant among the Western powers in China, just as in the 
same way America is or has been dominant in the cultural 
sphere. The United States was believed by China to stand 
in loco parentis, and was clearly ready to share her responsi- 
bility with others in that capacity when Manchuria was seized 
by Japan. Later, however, she clearly indicated to China that 
she had no further interest, as when her Ambassador informed 
Wang Ching Wei, then Foreign Minister, that America’s 
economic interests in China were so small that his country 
would not take any steps to oppose Japan. After the inter- 
view Wang Ching Wei said to his colleagues that the state- 
ment was the most disappointing and least expected of any 
that he had heard. Is it any wonder, then, that one section 
of China should be moving towards the Russian system, and 
the other towards the Japanese, since there is no possibility of 
standing independently between these two antagonists? 
Wang Ching Wei, a personally ambitious man, but not 
corrupt, is the most outstanding politician in China to-day. 
He is no lover of the democracies, and firmly believes that 
China can make the best deal with the powerful neighbour 
near her coasts, rather than with the Western powers who, 
from a great distance, support China’s claims sentimentally, 
but can do nothing practically. This is clearly shown in the 
progress of the campaign in which Japan has not only 
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extended her control over the vital coastal ports of China, as |} 
well as over the Northern provinces, but also taken possession |} 


of islands such as Hainan, the occupation of which challenges _}} 


the position of the French, British and even Americans in the 
Far East. | 

The exclusion of foreign ships from the ports of China by 
the orders of the Japanese, the numerous high-handed acts, 
and the much advertised insults and outrages which have 
accompanied the extension of Japanese control over China, 
and the seeming utter helplessness of the nations which 
suffer these insults because of the difficult situation in Europe 
—these matters have naturally driven many Chinese in the 
occupied areas to the conclusion that the Western Powers 
—America, Britain and France—have not the power to 
defend their own interests or maintain their own legal rights, 
and still less the desire or the power to help China in her 
distress. China has been left to fight this war entirely on her 
own, though a united stand and joint action on the part of 
the Americans and British would certainly have curbed 
Japanese ambitions, and even called a halt to her advance. 
Just as Britain failed to co-operate with America in 1932 
with reference to Manchuria, so now there is the same fatal 
reluctance to act and put an end to the terrible suffering that 
is being endured by the Chinese. Two years have passed and 
still there is no kind of pressure being exerted on Japan in a 
military or naval way which would relieve the pressure on 
China. Russia remains strangely neutral in spite of the golden 
opportunity to repair her damaged reputation as a fighting 
nation. Internal conditions may be the cause, better terms 
may be wanted from China before doing something really 
important, or it may be that Russia is definitely committed 
to the policy of defence and of preserving her own inde- 
pendence, knowing quite well that she can, in her own 
strength, withstand the assaults of both Germany and Japan. 
She can, therefore, like the United States, pursue a policy of 
isolation, since as a nation she is self-contained, and needs 
foreign imports only to a very slight degree. 

It would seem, then, that China is to be left to work out her 
own salvation, and if this is successfully accomplished then 
the future of Japan is as dismal as that of China is bright. 
There are those who think that this war was necessary to 
bring out the real strength of China and the real weakness of 
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Japan. China could only become self-conscious as a nation, 
and be made to realise the necessity for personal self-sacrifice, 
during the stress of war and the threat to her existence as an 
independent nation. To become a vassal of Japan, a country 
to be exploited, kept down on a low level of culture, governed 
as in the Northern provinces by sheer terrorism—it is this 
prospect which stiffens and prolongs China’s resistance. There 
are those who think that a compromise might be achieved 
and the present deadlock ended if China would but agree to 
the sacrifice of the five Northern provinces, and shape her 
foreign policy along lines acceptable to Japan. Those who 
come from Shantung and know the situation in the North 
very well, cannot conceive, certainly within the next thirty 
or forty years, of the withdrawal of Japan, seeing that she is 
so deeply entrenched there. On the other hand, those who 
are familiar with the military situation in Shansi, Hunan, 
Szechuan, in fact with the whole of the Chinese front—such 
as Dr. Robert Brown—cannot discover the slightest sign 
among the Chinese of a desire for such a peace. There will be 
no peace so long as Japan occupies the sacred soil of China. 

There is no alternative to conquering and administering the 
whole of China—a truly formidable task—or getting out of 
China altogether. The extension of the military lines of 
communication, the maintenance of armies of occupation, 
and the slow, gradual process of attrition, is more likely to 
wear out Japan than China, while the attempt to consolidate 
and hold the strategic area in the North will not be permitted 
by the Chinese who will carry on a relentless border warfare 
and so make the occupation extremely costly, and the 
provinces untenable. It may be, then, that the lessons America 
did not teach young China are now being more realistically 
learned in the theatre of war than they could have been in the 
peaceful groves of colleges and universities. It may be also 
that the needs of the situation will teach China to stand on 
her own feet. To win in such circumstances would be a 
triumph indeed. Out of this welter of misery and suffering 
China would emerge with her soul purified and strengthened, 
and Japan, too, would become a more liberal-minded and 
neighbourly country. 

LancEeLot Forster. 
Hong Kong. 
July 17th, 1939. 


NATIVE ‘LABOUR: SUCCESS AFPTER 
THIRFY<YEAKS, | 
HIRTY-FIVE years ago there began a struggle, the : 


extent of which was at the time beyond the vision of 
the principal participants. William Cadbury, Henry 


Nevinson, Joseph Burtt, St. Loe Strachey and their col- 


leagues could not have anticipated the triumphant success 
which was destined to reward their devoted efforts—a 
triumph which became possible by the creation of the League 
of Nations and its International Labour Organisation. Along 
the years 1905-10, William Cadbury, Joseph Burtt, Henry 
Nevinson, and others, were wandering about Western Africa 
gathering material, the publication of which it was hoped 
would lead to the reform of systems of contract labour, which 
had gathered to themselves so many abuses that they differed 
but little, if at all, from plantation slavery. In due course 
publicity came, and was relatively effectual, for it brought 
with it the issue of several official White Papers, and, of 
course, in its train, the usual world-wide abuse of all those 
who had dared to draw aside the veil and expose to public 
view the hideous drama behind the scenes. 

But this exposure of Portuguese and other ‘ Contract ” 
labour did something else ; it caused Governments to examine 
very critically their own system of native contract labour, the 
most extensive of which was British Asiatic labour, under 
which thousands of Indian coolies were being contracted for 
tropical and sub-tropical Dependencies. To Lord Sanderson 
and a committee of seven persons the task was in 1909 
entrusted by Lord Crewe, and the Report was issued in 1910. 

The Portuguese system, as a Portuguese Foreign Minister 
admitted, showed that the workers were secured by means 
which amounted to crude slave trading. A missionary, Mr. 
Charles Swann, was invited by Mr. Cadbury in 1908 to visit 
Angola, and make a thorough inquiry. Mr. Swann brought 
back with him overwhelming evidence of slavery, and a 
declaration signed by the missionaries of one English and two 
American societies, These missionaries confirmed the reports 
that “the natives have been bought and sold . . . and still 
continue to be bought and sold... that many thousands of 
these natives have been. . . exported to the islands of S. 
Thome and Principe under so-called ‘contract’ system.” 
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The contracts were supposed to be of five years’ duration, 
then the labourer was to be repatriated, carrying with him to 
his African home his accrued balance of wages. But, as Mr. 
Burtt said in his Report, “in practice no repatriation of the 
labourer from Angola ever takes place; he never returns to 
the mainland. Once in S. Thome or Principe he remains 
there till death.” Mr. Cadbury stated that ten natives were 
repatriated to the mainland on December 14th, 1908, and 
that these were the first ever allowed to return of the thousands 
shipped to the islands during probably the preceding fifty 
years. 

The conditions on many of the plantations on the islands 
were appalling. Henry Nevinson, describing one of his visits 
to a plantation, said: ‘ All looked as perfect and legal as an 
English industrial school. Then we sat down to an exquisite 
Parisian dejeuner under the bower of a drooping tree, and 
while I was meditating on the hardships of African travel, a 
saying of another of the guests kept coming back to my mind : 
‘The Portuguese are certainly doing a marvellous work for 
Angola and these islands. Call it slavery if you like. Names 
and systems don’t matter. The sum of human happiness is 
being infinitely increased.’ The doctor had come up to pay 
his official visit to the plantation that day. ‘ The death-rate 
on this roga,’ he remarked, casually, during the meal, ‘ is 
I2 or 14 per cent. a year among the servigaes.’ ‘ And what is 
the chief cause?’ I asked. ‘ Anemia,’ he said. ‘ That is a 
vague sort of thing,’ I answered ; ‘ what brings on anemia?’ 
‘ Unhappiness (tristeza),’ he said frankly. 

If was felt that British official criticism, to have its full 
force, required that Britain should enter the coming con- 
troversy with hands as clean as the Government could make 
them, hence the appointment of a Commission under Lord 
Sanderson, with terms of reference which provided scope for 
probing every aspect of Indian contract labour. Although 
there was little approaching slavery in the system, it was 
found to be so full of ugly features that with the publication 
of Lord Sanderson’s Report it was at once clear that the whole 
system was doomed. 

A good deal was made of the relative advantages to the 
coolies of settling in the Dependencies, as compared with 
continuing half-starved lives in densely populated areas of 
India, and no impartial student of the mass of literature on 
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the subject can doubt that there was validity in this argu- }} 
ment. But the methods of recruitment, the terms of the |} 
contracts, and the treatment of the coolies on the plantations, }}. 
disclosed to the Sanderson Commission a state of affairs which |}, 
public opinion would not tolerate in any British Colonial |) 
territory. An official of the Indian Government described the 
recruiters as “ the worst kind of men they could possibly have 
—and they are paid by results.” A witness brought by the 
Government from Trinidad said that the terms of contract 
were misrepresented to the coolies in India, who were led to 
believe “ that if they buy a piece of land, and they just dig it, 
they will find gold, and things of that kind.” Sir Selwyn 
Fremantle, commenting upon the evidence of one witness, 
said: ‘‘ And therefore . . . the recruiter who tells the most 
lies gets the most coolies.” 

The contracts were highly objectionable partly because of a 
duration of five years, which by a system of “ tasking” 
worked out much longer. The infliction of criminal penalties 
was severely criticised by Lord Sanderson: “ There is, how- 
ever, one unsatisfactory feature of indentured immigration 
which is at least as prominent in this as in any of the other 
Colonies, and that is the extent to which the employers resort 
to the criminal courts in order to enforce the fulfilment by the 
immigrants of their statutory obligations.” The attitude of 
local officials to penal sanctions was illustrated in the reply 
of a witness to Sir G. Robertson. Asked what he did when a 
planter complained, this official replied : 


I have them (the coolies) up; I talk to them and tell them, 
“That is what you are brought here for; you are breaking 
your contract.” I say: “ We will not stand any nonsense. You 
will either work for your pay on the estate, or you will work for 
Government for nothing in the gaol.” He goes to gaol, and he 
does work for Government for nothing, and he comes back. He 
still demurs. Then we wait again, and we prosecute him again, 


and again he goes to gaol. The third time he comes back he starts 
to work on the estate. 


During this period, other scandals were exposed which still 
further disturbed the public mind, more particularly those of 
the Congo and the Putumayo. Although these had but a 
remote relationship to contracted labour, they emphasised the 
need that existed for overhauling the treatment of native 
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labour conditions, but nothing could be done immediately 
owing to the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Almost a library of books and pamphlets were written on 
the foregoing conditions as they obtained at the beginning of 
this century, and the short extracts of evidence are merely 
quoted to indicate the background to the reform work now 
accomplished. There may be disappointment in some 
quarters that more has not been achieved, but if there is 
to be criticism then the “yard stick” which measures 
the reform should also be used to measure the extent and 
tenacity of evils which had obtained for over a century. The 
general result of these disclosures made during 1905-13 was 
that the officials of more than one Government became con- 
vinced that the whole system of contract labour needed to be 
radically reformed, and secondly, that to be effectual it must 
be done by international action. 

This then was the background behind the discussion and 
later the decisions of the Conference of Versailles, and thus 
it came about that the task was comparatively easy of getting 
into the Treaty of Versailles articles which opened the door to 
official international activity for the improvement of labour 
conditions for “‘ native” workers. During the Conference at 
Versailles and at each stage since, the evidence gathered by 
the inquiry into Portuguese conditions and into that of con- 
tracted coolie labour has been invaluable; again and again 
during the preliminary discussions upon the proposed terms 
of the three Conventions, the data contained in these inquiries 
has been quoted in justification of proposed terms for the 
Conventions. The efforts made to fulfil the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles fell automatically into two parts. First, 
Slavery and Mandate questions. These were allotted to the 
political section of the League of Nations, and the reform of 
native labour was given to the International Labour 
Organisation. 

What was secured at Versailles? 

First came Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles, under 
which all Member States of the League of Nations are 
required to apply all ratified Conventions . . . “to their 
colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully 
self-governing.” 

Next, that : 

“ Each of the Members shall notify to the International 
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Labour Office the action taken in respect of each of its 
colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully 
self-governing.” 

Then came the Covenant of the League and Article 22, 
which provides that in all colonies and territories under 
mandate “ the well-being and development of such peoples 
_ form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in this 
Covenant.” 

Finally, in Article 23, the Members “ undertake to secure 
just treatment of the native inhabitants of territories under 
their control.” 

The choice of M. Albert Thomas for the headship of the 
International Labour Organisation was a most fortunate one 
for those interested in native questions—his readiness to listen 
to suggestions, the wide knowledge he possessed of the 
problem, his moral courage in dealing with sluggard nations, 
showed that he was determined to deal vigorously with the 
question, and finally there was his wise choice of Mr. Harold 
Grimshaw as his right-hand man for the task. 

A review of the whole field of abuses led to the adoption of 
a plan under which most of the abuses disclosed could be 
combated and probably abolished. The plan envisaged the 
abolition of Forced Labour under one Convention; under 
another the Reform of the whole recruiting system, and under 
a third Convention a new system of contract labour as between 
employers and workers. The first dealt with forced labour. 
It had been laid down repeatedly by eminent colonial states- 
men that, whilst under well-defined conditions it was per- 
missible to secure native labour by compulsion for certain 
essential public services designed for the common benefit of 
man, Labour was Slavery when it was secured by fraud or 
force in the interest and for the profit of private persons. 
Thus it came about that M. Albert Thomas and his colleagues 
commenced the work by framing the first Convention on 
Forced Labour. This Convention contains thirty-three 
Articles. The first group prohibits every form of forced labour 
for private profit, including such pernicious practices as 
convict leasing. It also includes a prohibition against granting 
any rights over labour to concessionaires. The second part of 
this Convention defines the only conditions under which com- 
pulsory labour may be exacted for public purposes, any 
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illegal exaction of forced labour being punishable as a penal 
offence. The central administrative authority is at all times 
responsible for the calling up of compulsory labour. This 
Convention is obligatory upon all States which have ratified 
it, and altogether to date nineteen States have ratified it and 
their ratifications have been registered at the League Secre- 
tariat. Another seven States have notified that their com- 
petent authorities have recommended ratification, making 
together twenty-six States. 

The second Convention, covering Recruiting of native 
labourers contains thirty-two Articles and was adopted in 
1936. This Convention deals first with the type of recruiters 
and of organisations to be given permits to recruit, then 
follow several Articles prohibiting the recruiting of minors 
and certain members of the family. A considerable section 
is devoted to conditions under which a licence to recruit 
can be granted by officials. The Convention places upon the 
employers responsibility for the health, transport and over- 
sight of the workers. This Convention comes up for revision 
every ten years, and it has been ratified to date by three 
States and recommended for ratification by the competent 
authority of another four States, making seven, and thereby 
now comes into force. 

These two International Conventions having been safely 
piloted to the International Statute Book the way then 
became clear in 1939 to bring to the Conference table the 
main instrument, namely, the actual contracts under which 
native labourers and employers, both immigrant and indi- 
genous, would regularise their engagements. Although the 
Contracts Convention itself is of greater importance than its 
two junior relatives, it has fewer Articles, namely twenty-two, 
but it has an additional Convention on Penal Sanctions, con- 
taining three Articles, and also “ Recommendations” for 
interpreting and applying the Convention running to the 
length of a Contemporary Review article! 

The Convention provides that all contracts shall be made 
before the competent authority ; they must contain period 
of service, wages, nature of employment, conditions of 
repatriation—and finally, that the worker must be provided 
with a copy of the contract. The competent authority “ shall 
cause summaries of regulations relating to contracts to be 
printed in language known to the workers and made available 
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to both workers and employers.” The public officer before ii 


whom the contract is made must satisfy himself that no com- }} 


pulsion has been exercised, nor any fraud practised, and he }) 
must refuse attestation of any contract if he has any doubts }/ 
about the “ free consent ” of the worker. The public officer 
must also refuse to sanction any contract involving minors. 

The Convention deals firmly with the vexed question of 
repatriation. The worker can claim to be repatriated at the 
expense of the employer to his place of origin as a “ right.” 
The worker is also entitled to his expenses both for travelling 
and subsistence, and if for any reason the employer is unable 
to discharge his obligations, then the competent authority 
must accept liability. There may be exemption to this rule 
where the worker does not wish to be repatriated, or if he 
proposes to settle near his place of employment, or where 
termination of contract has been due to any fault of the 
employee. In the past, many abuses attached themselves to 
“re-engagement.” The Convention lays it down that any 
such “ re-contracts ” should as a rule be shorter than the 
initial one, and before the second has been entered upon the 
worker must be given the opportunity of returning home for 
holiday at the employer’s expense! 

One of the most far-reaching sections of the Convention is 
that which deals with the employment of natives recruited 
from territory under one administration for service in areas 
under another Government. The attesting of contracts must 
be made before a public officer in the country of origin, and 
the competent authority must assume responsibility for any 
failure of the employer to carry out his obligations. In the 
event of the worker taking a contract in a territory in which 
the Convention does not run, then the public officer must 
satisfy himself as to conditions obtaining in the territory 
concerned before attesting a contract. 

In the Convention itself, no rigid time is laid down as to 
period of contract; there are, however, several passages 
which in effect circumscribe periods, whilst the “ Regulations” 
lay down principles which should govern period; these 
include distance from home, period of separation from family, 
cost of journey. Then there is the general recommendation 
that the period should always and everywhere be as short as 
possible and “ in no case to exceed two years if unaccompanied 
by the family, or three years if so accompanied.” All contracts 
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exceeding one year should provide the worker with a holiday 
of at least one week a year, with pay. 

Two safeguards are attached which provide the Interna- 
tional Body with a measure of guardianship ; first an Inspec- 
torate is recommended in each territory where contracts and 
recruiting are in operation ; secondly, the Ratifying Power 
must each year submit an annual report to the Governing 
Body of the International Organ of the League. 

Upon the public of each country there now rests the 
responsibility of seeing to it that its own Legislature without 
delay ratifies all three Conventions and gives instructions to 
all local administrators to apply legislation and direct adminis- 
trative machinery towards a loyal application in the spirit 
and letter of the commitments accepted in the Conventions. 
If public opinion will play its part, if Governments decide to 
honour their own signatures, then there will begin in practice 
the greatest advance in native labour conditions which the 
world has witnessed since that day in 1833 when the British 
Parliament decided to abolish slavery. 

Joun Harris. 


THE LATEST ALLY? TURKEY TO-DAY. 


O division is so well advertised as that of Right and 

Left, few adjectives are used so freely and applied so 

loosely as “ fascist” and “red.” But for those who 
still allow themselves the rather precarious luxury of not 
looking at the world through ideological spectacles the gulf 
which divides the two brands of Totalitarianism dwindles at 
times to the measure of a dry ditch when taken in comparison 
with the number of extraordinarily rich and varied resem- 
blances which bind them together. Most of these resemblances 
have become commonplaces—the single hypnotic leader, the 
all-determining party, the bureaucratic machine, the state 
monopoly of press, radio and education, the policy of intimida- 
tion finely compounded of mass-suggestion and appalling 
brutality—but even in spheres where division is de ae to 
be most complete, a surprising family likeness can be made 
out. Germany has forged a state economy which bears no 
resemblance to the “ monopoly capitalism ” which Fascism 
—so we are told—was created to defend. In Russia, the 
national roots of an old and magnificent culture are being 
uncovered and the word “‘ fatherland ” has been restored to 
the headlines. Italy has her capital levies, her expropriations, 
her entirely class-free educational reforms; the Japanese 
state encroaches more and more upon the power of the old 
trusts ; in Portugal a “ fascist ” Premier wins the approval 
of good Liberals by his orthodox finance. Is it possible, after 
all, that the comfortable simplification of using “ fascist ” 
and ‘‘communist” as all-embracing categories shares the 
fatal defect of all simplifications—that of masking the truth 
and serving as a substitute for thought ? 

Turkey is a salutary field of research for the slogan-minded. 
They find a dictatorship until recently controlled by a man of 
restless and dynamic genius, a country whose national pride 
is being fostered by every means at the state’s disposal, whose 
outlook is profoundly militaristic, the army holding the place 
of honour in the community. They find a single party and a 
controlled press. They find an economy in which private 
enterprise is tolerated. With that they conclude—with some 
justification—that Turkey is a fascist state. But no stretch 
of the imagination can characterise Turkey as “ fascist.” 
There has never been any monopoly capitalism in Turkey, 
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only some foreign concessionaires and a handful of indigenous 
business men. There is no local armament industry. The 
army is supplied indiscriminately by Britain, Germany, 
Poland and Russia. And far from showing an interest in 
fighting, the Turkish Government shows a profound interest 
in peace. Ether Fascism is something different, or else Turkey 
is not fascist. 

Neither, however, can she be classed as Left Wing. It is 
true that her educational system is egalitarian, that she vies 
with Russia in emancipating her enslaved women, that the 
state owns and works a great part of the industrial system, 
that the Soviets were her earliest ally. But private enterprise 
is actively encouraged, the state’s philosophy is fiercely and 
narrowly nationalist, many of the higher officials have not 
changed the liberal convictions of their pre-war education in 
the West and, which is after all entirely conclusive, the idea 
of class is condemned in the official party programme (in 
favour of the concept of the nation); Point 66 expressly 
states that “ no association shall be founded in Turkey with 
the purpose of propagating ideas of class distinction or of 
class conflict.” Here, then, we have a state neither Right Wing 
nor Left Wing, yet extraordinarily like both, in fact a species 
of common denominator. The interesting fact about Turkey 
is simply that she really seems to be a laboratory specimen 
of the typical modern state, the quintessence of a whole 
variety of trends which other states exhibit only in differing 
degrees of definition. Thus the Turkish body politic pro- 
vides invaluable clues as to the nature of the slow-moving 
secular revolution which is carrying along separate regional 
revolutions on its broad surface. 

In the first decades of this century the extraordinary 
development of research and scientific discovery, the breath- 
taking succession of new inventions, the impact on static 
societies of revolutionary changes in technique and power, 
created the need in every sphere of life for much more 
centralised control, for bigger units of government, for greater 
freedom of action and for a more scientific approach to the 
problems of production. The more backward the society, the 
more violent and convulsive was the effort it had to make to 
adapt itself to new conditions. The most typical reaction has 
been that of the modernising dictatorship, a system of govern- 
ment which can combine unity of plan with great freedom of 
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action and deal effectively with the lively opposition which all 
sudden innovations are bound to excite. 

On the spiritual plane the changes encouraged a vast ex- 
tension of the supremacy of the state and, with it, of the 
nation, upset traditional authority and belief and, by opening 
up apparently unlimited opportunities of expansion, created 
a secular and materialistic attitude towards life. Now the 
Turkish state which, according to its constitution, is “‘ nation- 
alist, populist, etatist, laic and revolutionary ” is an epitome 
of all these tendencies, each word conveying a characteristic 
common to states in every quarter of the globe. Naturally 
the actual form of modernisation differs as between European 
and non-European states, for it is just the political and tech- 
nical achievements of the West which initiated the modern 
revolution. In the West modernisation has been working on 
existing political habits and on an economic machine already 
complete. Non-western states have had to create and modern- 
ise at one blow—hence the relatively greater upheaval caused 
by their revolutions. But allowing for this difference, the 
surprising thing is the extent to which the final results— 
the adaptation of existing systems in Germany or Italy, the 
creation of entirely new ones in Russia or Iran or Turkey— 
resemble each other in structure and spirit. 

The political structure of revolutionary Turkey follows 
familiar lines. The will of the nation has one mouthpiece only, 
the Republican People’s Party. There are no electoral 
struggles in the constituencies, no Opposition in Parliament. 
The centre of authority is the President, who until November 
last, in the person of Kemal Attatiirk, was the most extra- 
ordinary genius thrown up by the upheavals of the war and 
the peace. Government is entirely centralised and a growing 
bureaucracy has the task of directing, or at least of super- 
vising, every aspect of the nation’s life. All this, of course, is 
true to type, but the Turks give their system a flavour of its 
own. Turkey has been much influenced by French culture and 
there is something of the old “ Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity ” about their political outlook. There is no contempt 
for democracy as an effete and decadent philosophy, only an 
admission that until now the political training of the Turkish 
masses is not sufficiently advanced to introduce it. In 1931 
Attatiirk attempted to create an Opposition, but the experi- 
ment had to be abandoned after a few months since it became 
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a rallying point for the more extreme reactionaries. This year, 
however, has seen a renewal of the attempt when an Opposi- 
tion bloc was formed in the Kamutay in May. It is difficult to 
see as yet what its special functions will be, for criticism is no 
new thing. Parliament has always discussed the measures 
placed before it by the Dictator, in this resembling the Italian 
Senate rather than the German Reichstag. Another particular 
characteristic of the Turkish system is that most of the officials 
are middle-aged. It follows that their revolutionary principles 
have more than a trace of pre-war Western liberalism and 
there is less hysteria and more common sense in Turkey than 
in many Totalitarian countries, a state of affairs encouraged 
by the fact that the revolution is twenty years old and has 
passed beyond the excitement and growing pains of extreme 
youth. 

In this context it is interesting to speculate whether marked 
differences will follow Ismet Inénii’s tenure of the Presidency, 
He was Attatiirk’s closest collaborator and there can be no 
question of a reversal of any previous policies. But tem- 
peramentally wide differences exist. It is said that he is more 
conservative than his great predecessor. It is probably nearer 
the truth that, in a country where all opposition comes from 
the side of conservatism, he is more tolerant of opinions other 
than his own. His reported sympathy for a certain encourage- 
ment of religion may be a boon for the Turks, for there are 
signs of some reaction against the crude materialism of the 
early days,* questioning and doubt among the younger people, 
heart-searchings among the elder officials and particularly 
among those connected with education as to the loss of 
spiritual values and the impoverishment not only of moral 
life but of the whole field of culture. 

One change at least has been brought about by Inéni.. 
These last six months have seen an attempt to raise the 
standard of political probity. A number of old parliamentary 
leaders have been deprived of office and something approach- 
ing a bloodless purge is going on in certain departments of 
state. The President faces a secular problem. Graft was an 
inseparable part of the pre-war Turkish system. Attatirk 


* Part II (e) of the Party programme demands as the basis of administration “ the 
needs of the world” and “the fundamentals and methods provided for modern 
civilisation by Science and Technique” and regards as an insurance against failure 
the separation of “ ideas of religion from politics, from the affairs of the world and the 


State.” 
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had the reputation of not inquiring too closely into an 
official’s activities provided his work was done promptly and 
efficiently. But Inénii is asking more, and in the process a 
number of important changes have taken place (of which the 
most sweeping was the abolition of the state Deniz (Sea) 
Bank, established in 1937 to control practically all Turkey’s 
maritime interests, the redivision of its work among existing 
ministries and the trial of its leading officials for corruption). 
The President has no light task ahead of him. It is difficult 
enough to disturb the customs of centuries. The rumour that 
the reform is to be combined with economy in the matter of 
salaries seems to make it virtually impossible. 

Turkey’s economics are as typical as her politics. As in 
Russia or Japan or Iran or Poland, her modernising revolution 
is based upon giving the country an industrial system. Like 
Germany or Poland or Russia, the Government is directing 
the economic process by a series of Four- and Five-year plans. 
But the Turks have given their system a character of its own, 
for which they coined the term “ etatism.” Etatism, however, 
is neither a philosophy of production like Communism nor a 
philosophy of aggressive militarism like Webrwirtschaft. It 
is not a philosophy at all. It is merely the most convenient 
way of getting the work done, a piece of common sense entirely 
in keeping with the Turks’ shrewd realism. The policy of the 
Ottoman régime was to let the foreigner in and let him do the 
work. The Greeks and Armenians carried on the buying and 
selling. Practically all enterprise—from the coal-mines at 
Zonguldak to the electric light in Adana—was in the hands of 
foreign concessionaires. In other words, Turkey went through 
the typical nineteenth-century process of being stripped by 
non-Turkish capitalists. After the war the position was 
reversed, The War of Independence was fought to free Turkey 
from the foreigner and it had its economic front in the buying 
out and turning out of the concessionaires, a process barely 
liquidated to-day. (It was only in the early part of this year 
that Istanbul’s tramways were bought by the municipality.) 

But once the concessionaires had gone, who was to take 
their place? The industrialisation of the country stood as a 
first point in the revolutionary programme, but there were no 
private people to whom the task could be entrusted, no local 
capitalists, no local capital. Turkey adopted the only alterna- 
tive, a state-financed, state-directed and _ state-operated 
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industrial system and inaugurated the new policy in 1924 when 
the /s (Work) Bank was set up to finance and direct industry, 
its capital largely found by the state, its directors deputies, 
its staff civil servants. The next few years saw little progress. 
Politics were too uncertain, reforms too recent. There were 
minorities in revolt. There followed the economic crisis. But 
by 1933 the young state felt stable enough to embark on a 
really systematic programme of development and a Five-year 
Plan was elaborated in that year, followed in 1937 by a Three- 
year Plan. The experiment of the Js Bank had worked well 
enough to be repeated. The Siimer (Sumerian) Bank took 
charge of the first plan which was concerned with the produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods—with textile and paper plants, mills, 
breweries and refineries. The Ft: (Hittite) Bank controls the 
Second Plan which is designed to give Turkey the backbone 
of her economic system—heavy industry. Practically all the 
mining and metallurgical ventures in Turkey are controlled 
by the Bank which works in collaboration with two other 
state institutes, one for research into Turkey’s mineral 
reserves, the other for working out schemes of electrification. 
Apart from her four most important minerals—coal, chrome, 
copper and iron ore—Turkey already produces lead, zinc, 
molybdenum, antimony, manganese, magnesite, lignite, 
sulphur and cement, a list which gives an idea of the riches of 
this undeveloped country whose surface until now has barely 
been scratched. 

The Et Bank’s record with the principal minerals is 
encouraging. In one year it increased the country’s produc- 
tion of chrome from 150,500 to 213,630 tons, which meant a 
growth in exports valued at over 2 million Turkish lire. The 
copper mines at Ergani (among the richest in the world) are 
being provided with new plant which will double their output 
and, combined with the copper from Kuvarshan and Murgul, 
raise Turkey’s annual output to about 20,000 tons. The most 
important coal seams lie near the Black Sea coast at Zongul- 
dak. The Bank completed the task of buying out foreign 
concessionaires last year and already controls 40 per cent. of 
the basin’s productive capacity. Its present programme 
includes a plan for the electrification of the whole area, a vast 
contract which will probably go out to tender in the course of 
the summer. The £ii Bank is also responsible for Turkey’s 
first steelworks, which a British firm, Brasserts, has built for 
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the Government at Karabiik. This side of the Plan is more 
doubtful of success. The site was chosen for strategic reasons 
far from a port and sufficiently far from Zonguldak whence 
the coal for coking is to come. Experts on the spot doubt the 
coking qualities of the coal and a stroke of ill-luck was the 
discovery, a thousand kilometres away at Divrik, of important 
reserves of iron ore when the steelworks were already half 
completed. Steel will certainly be produced, but it might be 
cheaper to use platinum. : 

Turkey’s economic progress is hampered by a variety of 
causes, some of them inseparable from a young community 
embarking on industrialisation, others accidents of her geo- 
graphical position and of the policy of her great neighbours. 
Among indigenous causes severe lack of capital is the first 
which, coupled with her natural determination not to be 
dependent upon foreign loans (as distinct from credits), tends 
to clip the wings of any really ambitious scheme of develop- 
ment. Another is the position of the peasantry. In a popula- 
tion of nearly 17 millions, 70 to 80 per cent. are agriculturalists. 
Turkey is fortunate in having no problem of land shortage 
and in spite of a rapidly increasing population will not have 
one for forty years to come. But the standard of living of the 
peasants is so low and their farming methods are so primitive 
that they neither produce for the market nor buy industrial 
goods from it. What Turkey needs is a big stable internal 
market, but considerably more will have to be done to improve 
the peasants’ condition before it can be achieved. A great 
deal of work goes on in rural education. Model farms and 
plant stations have been set up and a system of training 
reliable N.C.O.s in animal husbandry, vegetable and tree 
planting, sowing, ploughing, building and rough plumbing 
before sending them back to their villages, is giving valuable 
results. But the peasants get neither the subsidies nor the 
attention which are given to industry—another characteristic 
which Turkey shares with every young country in the process 
of industrialisation. 

Turkey’s greatest external difficulty lies in the sphere of 
foreign trade. The economic crisis played havoc with her ex- 
ports, which fell from 155,214,071 Turkish lire to 96,161,855 
Turkish lire between 1929 and 1933. With stocks of unsalable 
produce (tobacco, fruit, cereals, nuts) she welcomed Germany’s 


buying drive in 1934 and 1935 and by 1936 was sending over 
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50 per cent. of her exports to Germany and taking from her 
45 per cent. of her imports. A cry of alarm was raised and in 
1937 an attempt was made to reduce the proportion. Then 

urkey discovered the insecurity of her position. Germany had 
offered prices well above the world market price. The effect had 
been to inflate Turkey’s price level until her own goods were 
unsalable in any free market. Moreover, Germany had bought 
much more than she sold and Turkey could not afford to 
forgo her accumulated frozen balances in Germany. She had 
to continue to trade with her powerful partner or risk an 
economic loss she could not hope to sustain. By 1939 (follow- 
ing the absorption of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia) the per- 
centage of Turkey’s foreign trade with Germany was almost 
back to its old figure (46 per cent. of her exports and 50 per 
cent. of her imports). Since Turkey’s share in Germany’s total 
trade counts for only 1-8 per cent., Turkey’s extreme depen- 
dence is all too clear. Germany could close her market to 
Turkey without feeling it, but if she did Turkey would be 
virtually ruined. 

Apart from this obvious disadvantage, Turkey’s economy 
is jeopardised in a more subtle way. Germany’s aim in her 
Lebensraum is to create a ring of primary producing states 
feeding the vast industrial machine of the Reich with raw 
materials and receiving manufactured goods in return. In 
fact, her attitude towards her smaller neighbours is that of 
Great Britain to her colonial empire in the age of Mercantilism. 
But Turkey has no desire for “ colonial” status. The political 
motive underlying industrialisation is her determination to 
achieve full national independence. Her real need is for trade 
with highly industrialised countries which are prepared to 
foster, not retard, her own industrialisation, which have 
capital to spare to help her with the installation of new plant, 
and whose markets and currencies are uncontrolled so that 
she is allowed complete freedom in her choice of imports. In 
other words, Turkey wants to increase her commerce with the 
West. 

The percentages of this country’s trade with Turkey tell 
their own sorry tale. In 1929 we took 9°63 of Turkey’s 
exports and provided 12-23 of her imports. By 1936 our 
share had fallen to 5-39 of the exports and 6-88 of the im- 
ports. Turkey’s attempt in 1937 to find non-German markets 
for her goods increased the percentage to 7-08. Imports 
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remained stationary. In 1938 Turkey gave further evidence 
of her goodwill by almost doubling her purchases from Great 
Britain under the new Clearing Agreement. Great Britain 
replied by allowing her purchases to fall to the lowest point 
on record. Last year we accounted for only 3:4 per cent. of 
Turkey’s exports. The inevitable result was a complete 
blockage in the Clearing account. England has over 11 million 
Turkish lire to her credit and practically all commerce has 
ceased, The {16 million credit of last year makes no difference, 
for the commercial credits are already earmarked and the 
Government credit only touches armaments. Besides, credits 
make no difference to the fundamental difficulty, that if we 
do not buy from Turkey she cannot sell to us and, therefore, 
cannot break an economic dependence on Germany which 
might be fatal in time of war. 

There is nothing intrinsically impossible about the exchange. 
We could supply everything Germany is supplying to-day. 
We are a nation of smokers and fruit eaters. Turkey’s tobacco, 
her figs and plums and raisins could find a ready market here. 
A start might well be made with tobacco. Adding 1 per cent. 
of Turkish tobacco to our common blends and reducing our 
Virginian purchases by a mere 5 per cent. would practically 
solve the problem. Unfortunately the British tobacco com- 
panies are not interested and our Government lacks either the 
power or the initiative to bring pressure to bear. It is thus 
that we hope to compete with the vast state-controlled 
economy of the German Reich, even when a serious political 
objective is at stake. 

Turkey’s economic dependence should not be under- 
estimated. The Turks do not under-estimate it themselves, 
but they expect a little positive goodwill on our part now that 
they have taken the courageous, almost foolhardy, step of 
joining a Peace Front designed to check the ambitions of their 
largest customer. Few countries could give greater assistance 
in building up a strong modernised Turkey than we. We have 
the experience, the technical skill, the capital. We have no 
territorial ambitions or predatory tendencies. Turkey is not 
part of our Lebensraum. And in return for our help a young, 
vigorous and expanding Power would make its weight felt 
on the side of peace in Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean. 

BarBara Warp. 


THE GERMAN ARMY—THE NAZIS’ 
FAVOURITE CHILD. 


HEN in Germany military service became compulsory 

V \ again people embraced each other in the streets. 

This outburst of joy was caused not only by the 

pride at the breaking of what were called “ the chains of the 

Versailles Treaty,” but also by the sincere desire of the people 

to have an army. The German loves a uniform and the uniform 
he likes the best is a military one. 

The new German Army built up under the Nazi régime 
should be a Nazi Army. But is it a Nazi Army? Let us 
begin with the officer corps. It is an easy job to create out 
of nothing Standartenfuehrer, Obergruppenfuehrer and all the 
other leaders of the Party organisations; but this cannot 
be done with a corps of officers. It became inevitable, there- 
fore, to fall back upon the old officers when building up the 
new Army. But these officers were far from being 100 per 
cent. National-Socialists. Furthermore, as the selection and 
training of the new generation of officers lay in the hands of 
old army men it is not difficult to realise that the officer corps 
cannot possibly be so thoroughly National-Socialist as the 
Government would like to see it. So everything has to be 
done to keep the Army in good mood and in fact there is no 
other class in Germany which is treated in the same careful 
manner and is enjoying similar consideration. 

The officer corps takes this preferential treatment with 
affable condescension. Experience it one morning waiting 
in the housekeeper’s lodge at the Berlin War Academy and 
you will be a witness of a rather peculiar ceremony : without 
a single exception all the officers coming to attend the courses 
will say “Good morning” whilst the housekeeper will lift 
his right arm and say “ Heil Hitler!” according to instruc- 
tions. You will soon get the impression that the “ Hezl 
Hitler” exists only for the “ mtsera plebs,” whilst the “ higher 
classes,” to which the officer of course belongs, are allowed to 
carry on with their old familiar greeting. In their relations 
among themselves little is to be seen of the much-advertised 
“ levelling of National-Socialist ideas.” The different Services 
look down upon each other much in the same way as they did 
in the good old days of Imperial Germany. The Air Force 
despises the Army, and in the Army the cavalry despises the 
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artillery, the artillery the infantry, the mechanised troops the 
non-mechanised ones, and so on. 

Aristocrats are to be found both among the regular Army 
and in the reserve. In the barracks office I once had the 
opportunity of reading a two-page circular issued by the 
Kommandeur and dealing entirely with the question how 
two officers of the reserve (one being a duke and the other a 
prince) should be addressed on and off duty by superiors and 
inferiors. Most assuredly these regulations did not show the 
slightest trace of a National-Socialist spirit ; on the contrary 
the remarks made by the men in the office (small badly-paid 
civilian officials) could as well have been spoken in Soviet 
Russia. 

In these circumstances there is nothing astonishing in the 
fact that young convinced National-Socialists, called to the 
colours, full of enthusiasm and with the aim of becoming an 
officer, do not find things quite as they expected and often 
withdraw. I knew of one young man who was from the Nazi 
point of view an excellent German—healthy, athletic, bright, 
reasonably intelligent and inspired with high ideals. He 
became an ensign in the Army (last degree before the lieuten- 
ant), then the spirit of caste became so unpleasant to his 
National-Socialist ideals that one day he made his appearance 
at the Reichsjugendfiihrung (Leadership of the Youth Move- 
ment) in full dress with sabre and spurs. There he was 
heartily welcomed. He changed his beautiful uniform for the 
blue overall of the youngsters (Jungvolk) and the elegant 
breeches for short trousers and bare knees. Up to now he has 
not regretted the change for he became Jungbannfiibrer 
within a very short time and 6,000 youngsters paraded before 
him. In the Army he would have had to wait a lifetime for a 
similar advancement. 

And the contrary case : for reasons of organisation a young 
paymaster was shifted for one year to the National-Socialist 
Motor Corps (N.S.K.K.). I shall never forget his terrified face 
when I asked him if he would keep his military uniform or 
exchange it for the brown shirt of the N.S.K.K. “I shall of 
course keep the uniform of the Army,” he replied. These 
examples are typical and show how distinct the officer corps 
and Party really are. There is a gap between them which 
cannot be filled, for the Party organisations are not taken 
seriously by the officers. 
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How about the non-commissioned officers? Those who 
wish to become professional soldiers have to contract for 
twelve years’ service. During his last years the N.C.O. is sent 
to school to train for the Civil Service, which is to be his 
occupation after his discharge. During the twelfth year duty 
ceases and the N.C.O. only attends these courses and his 
career in civil life will depend upon the results of an examina- 
tion held at the end of that year. He also can be paid out if 
he wishes and start business. Have a talk with such an N.C.O. 
just at the end of his twelve years’ period and ask him about 
his plans and wishes! You will be amazed to find that his 
ideal is a small job in the municipality of a provincial town, 
with short hours and plenty of leisure ; furthermore, a small 
house and a garden—the ideals of the “ retired”? man! But 
these men are between 30 and 4o and in the prime of life. 
After twelve years’ service with the German Army they have 
very little strength and energy to start on their own. After 
twelve years of obeying orders and very hard work, they are 
unable and unwilling to enter the normal competitive struggle, 
but prefer to become officials, law-abiding and obedient, 
having long since ceased to think effectively for themselves. 

Many of the N.C.O.s of the regular Army have been 
seriously misled in the last few years, for they contracted to 
serve for twelve years at a time when the German Army had 
only 100,000 men and even a corporal played a rdle of his 
own. Nowadays things have totally changed, for every 
reasonably intelligent young man can be a corporal of the 
reserve after two years’ service and the professional soldier 
naturally regards this as prejudicial treatment. These bored, 
dull citizens with a cottage and garden as their ideal, are 
certainly not “fighters” in Hitler’s sense. No, they are 
thoroughly unpolitical and not interested at all in party 
matters. Should the attempt be made by the Army to change 
the political leadership of Germany it can be taken for granted 
that the non-commissioned officers would blindly carry out 
every command whether those commands were for or against 
the Nazis. 

The ordinary soldier more truly represents the spirit of 
German youth to-day ; and on him depends the future of the 
Third Reich. The young man will usually be commencing his 
two years’ military service at an average age of 20 years and 
has already been for several years a member of the Hitler 
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Youth and in a Labour camp for six months. Both are Party 
organisations, and the youngster is therefore saturated with 
National-Socialist ideas. In consequence he is either an 
enthusiastic Nazi or—and this is the case in general—he is 
bored stiff with the whole business. The military training does 
little to alter this mental state. In spite of the fact that the 
military service usually follows directly on to the Labour 
service (where the young man is also subject to a half military 
drill), the first weeks under the colours are physically exhaust- 
ing to the recruit and there is little or no strength left for 
“ political conviction.” And once the six weeks are over, all 
his thoughts are centred on his daily duties, and all his wishes 
and ambitions are concentrated on the aim of obtaining the 
maximum results, in order to please his superiors. He feels 
himself as soldier, soldier, soldier and nothing else—and grows 
to be proud of it. 

But what a tremendous difference compared with the 
Labour service that he has just left! Primitive lodgings and 
a Spartan catering against the luxurious barracks and varied 
food of the Army. A thoroughly disgraceful, badly fitting 
uniform in the Labour service, but here a beautiful tunic. He 
has been used to coarse, uneducated leaders: and in their 
place he finds the smart, imposing officers of the regular Army. 
In fact, everything is done to make military service as com- 
fortable as possible, and the older generation of soldiers can 
be heard grumbling about “ nursing the Army ” and that in 
their time food and lodging were very different from to-day. 
From end to end of Germany the huge, imposing barracks 
are to be seen which, apart from the “ Reichsautobahnen,” 
are the most striking monuments to the Third Reich’s building 
efficiency. Compared with pre-war barracks the new buildings 
are more cheerful to look at. No more useless ornaments and 
towers that seemed like great fortresses, but buildings with a 
simple exterior, admirably fitted for the purpose they are to 
serve and with innumerable windows through which light, 
air and sun can pass freely. The soldiers’ rooms are bright, 
the walls painted in light colours, with curtains at the 
windows, and the barracks have hot water in the numerous 
washing-rooms, shower-baths and central heating. 

Much money has also been spent on beautifying the grounds. 
I remember a certain barracks built on sandy soil when 
30,000 marks ({1,500) was spent on lawns and trees alone. 
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Roses and enormous rhododendrons often complete the 
garden layout of the barrack courtyards. The barracks house 
between 500 and 1,200 soldiers, and when it is remembered 
that in the case of the mechanised troops the cars have to be 
garaged as well, it is easy to imagine what an enormous area 
must be provided. Admirable roads lead across the vast grounds, 
past garages, engine halls and workshops, round to the gigantic 
kitchens and comfortably furnished dining-halls and canteens, 
where chairs in bright colours suggest a pleasant restaurant 
rather than a barracks. In general, it seems a little overdone 
and naturally everyone, seeing such splendour, asks : “‘ Where 
does all the money come from?” And usually they will receive 
the whispered answer : “ From the Winter Relief Funds.” 

The building of new barracks is still far from, finished, 
although the speed of construction has been slowed down, and 
barracks which should have been ready in May last year are 
still unoccupied. The reason for this is the lack of raw material 
in Germany. The provision of radiators for the central heating 
system, for example, became a serious problem and rumours 
were circulating that in the future the old-fashioned stoves 
would make their reappearance “ for reasons of health.”” But 
apart from this there is a shortage of such things as latches, 
windows, varnish, timber, cement and, of course, labourers. 
A long time before the September crisis the buildings were 
deserted, for all the labourers had been brought to the West 
of Germany to build the famous Steg friedlinie against 
France. In the west miles and miles of roads and railways 
were congested with traffic carrying materials for the fortifica- 
tion and for months there has been little or no cement for 
private buildings, and, of course, the military buildings have 
shared the same fate. 

The equipment of the barrack kitchens has been carefully 
attended to, and the most extravagant kitchens and refrigera- 
tor stores are to be found everywhere. The problem of catering 
is taken so seriously that a special department of the War 
Office was created to deal with it from a scientific point of 
view. The original idea was to change the rather monotonous 
bill of fare to one based on the modern food theories (vitamins, 
calories, etc.). Demonstration kitchens were installed and 
model menus prepared, but with the growing food shortage 
in the Third Reich this task could not be completed and at 
present the department is mainly concerned with propaganda 
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and concentrates on directing Army consumption into the 
desired channels: thus if there is plenty of cabbage, they 
declare cabbage to be a most healthy food and various 
recipes, all employing cabbage, are issued; if fish is easily 
available the entire Army has to eat fish twice a week. Once 
there was an abundance of prawns; very quickly came the 
order to serve prawns once a month! 

The control of consumption as well as the repeated crises, 
which make it necessary to create large reserves of foodstuffs, 
often lead to considerable confusion in the orders that are 
received from day to day. Once it happened that for a long 
period all the Army catering offices refused to buy rice on the 
grounds that it was “ imported.” But just before the Austrian 
crisis the Army Administration purchased huge quantities of 
rice, mainly from Japan, which when the danger was over was 
distributed to the troops. The rice had to be eaten up, the 
poor soldiers got rice food in every possible form. But in the 
Third Reich nobody cares for such inconsequences. Memories 
are short; or at least it pays to have a short memory. 

The Army Administration and the separate Army units 
who purchase their own food supplies do so with little regard 
for the population as a whole, and this is the reason for the 
many food shortages from which the German housewife 
suffers. In one case the market was flooded with fresh 
tomatoes for several days. This pleased the housewife, but 
before she could lay in a stock, those supplies had completely 
disappeared again! The same happens with fruit, vegetables, 
meat—all these things are wanted to make preserves for the 
Army. At a time when eggs were terribly scarce I happened 
to be in one barracks when boxes and boxes of eggs were 
delivered : that day every man—1,200 of them—had spinach 
and two eggs for dinner. The shortage of butter which is now 
a permanent feature in the Third Reich does not apply to the 
Army. Every soldier gets more than 2 02z. of butter daily 
with his bread, whereas the civil population does not even 
receive I 0z. for eating and cooking purposes. The soldier’s 
daily menu is something like this: coffee, bread, butter, 
marmalade for breakfast; soup, meat, vegetables, 2 lb. 
potatoes or in place of the soup compote or a sweet dish for 
dinner ; tea, bread, butter, with sausages or sardines or cheese 
for supper. Meat at least five times a week, and on the other 
days fish or vegetables. 
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The regulations of the Army Administration are not always 
strictly observed. Commander, doctor and paymaster still 
remain quite independent and they usually take the individual 
inclinations of their men into consideration. Thus the troops 
in South Germany refused to eat the large quantities of 
prawns they were sent by the Army Headquarters, but called 
them “ earthworms ” and the whole lot were thrown away. 
On the other hand the North Germans declined the rice and 
asked for their 2 lb. of potatoes. Tinned soups hoarded by the 
Army Administration and distributed at regular intervals are 
also most unpopular. Many paymasters give them away to 
the Winter-Help, thus completing the circle in a grotesque 
way. The money which comes from the Winter Relief Funds 
finds its way back in another form, but such a procedure is 
economically very wasteful. “ Our forces have a hard duty 
to perform and therefore need the best food.” This is the 
excuse given for any extravagance. 

The arduousness of the duty is nowadays due to the very 
extensive athletic activities and the young man who is not 
gifted at sports has a terrible life in the Army. Drilling, 
exercising and practising the most exhausting German 
“‘ march-past ” also play a considerable réle ; but apart from 
this gymnastics, handball, running and—during the warm 
season—swimming are carried on daily. Some mechanised 
troops do “ stunt ” riding for which not every young man is 
suited. In the barracks of a motorcycle corps to which I was 
a regular visitor, I have either been witness of an accident or 
at least heard of one which had just happened every time I 
was there. (In spite of this fact the young German, given a free 
choice, prefers the mechanised troops, for all mechanical 
things are very attractive to the youth of to-day and, further- 
more, the military technical training proves very valuable to 
the soldier when he re-enters civil life.) I often heard from 
medical quarters that the troops’ physical condition is not 
as good as it appears to be. The youth now being called to the 
colours was born during and immediately after the war, and 
shows signs of having suffered from defective nutrition in 
childhood. The endurance of those young men who are so 
marvellous to look at is said to be rather poor and many fatal 
accidents (about 200 were rumoured), which occurred during 
the annexation of Austria, were caused chiefly by exhaustion 
and falling asleep when driving. 
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The treatment of the soldier by his superiors is in general 
quite good. The previous “zu Befebl” (at your order) has 
been changed to “yes” and in practice the soldier has to 
reply “ yes” to everything that is said to him. His own 
wishes, as far as he is allowed to express them, take the form 
of “ I beg to be allowed to . . .” The complete physical and 
spiritual submission—upon which every army must insist 
in a certain degree—is in no way calculated to keep the 
National-Socialist spirit alive. Membership of the Party is 
suspended during military service and the young soldier lives 
in a world quite of his own. The State, however, do every- 
thing to create a strong link between the civil population and 
the Army. One Sunday a month every German is supposed 
to eat a cheap meal and to give the surplus to the Winter 
Relief. On this Sunday the troops come with their Gulascb- 
guns (camp-kettles) selling a “‘ one-pot-meal.” No big show 
of the “ Strength-through-Joy ” Organisation is complete 
without its Army contingent. Once a year all the barracks 
are opened to the public whose entrance fees go to the Winter- 
Help, and each guest is allowed to eat a meal, ride on horse- 
back and to shoot—a kind of a fair with the Army as circus 
owner! In fact there can be no doubt about the tremendous 
popularity of the German Army to-day. 

Whilst the civil population is proud of the new Army and 
ready to make sacrifices in order that it may be built up and 
maintained, the soldier himself considers every man who does 
not wear a military uniform as a “ shabby civilian.” He takes 
for granted all the sacrifices made in his favour, but how far 
is he himself prepared to make similar sacrifices? The 
Czechoslovakian crisis provided an interesting trial and—to 
the surprise of most—the German soldier did not show the 
slightest desire to go to war. Of this there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, for after five years of National-Socialist drill 
and Dr. Goebbels’ tremendous propaganda it was still not 
possible—and this to the honour of the German youth—to 
persuade the German soldier that he had to sacrifice his life 
in order to free his “‘ Bohemian brothers ” who were, in fact, 
totally indifferent to him. I was at one new barracks the day 
before the troops should leave, and long columns of lorries 
were ready to start for an “ unknown destination.” Small 
groups of infantry, silent without the usual lusty singing, 
awaited orders. An N.C.O. that I knew came up. Weeks before 
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I had met him beaming with pride, but now he was pale. 
“We have all been induced to get a family and now I must 
bid them good-bye,” he said softly, as we shook hands. 

No, there was certainly no war enthusiasm, and it is 
questionable if this Army, with its brilliant outward appear- 
ance, would be prepared to give of its best in case of an 
emergency. At the top an officer class, the majority of whom 
are indifferent, if not even hostile, towards the National- 
Socialist leaders. A corps of non-commissioned officers with 
little initiative and no inspiration to carry out commands, 
but most likely quite as ready to succumb to pressure from 
below. Young soldiers perfectly willing to lead the comfort- 
able life but not in the least prepared to die as heroes, and— 
in the case of war—the mobilised reserve would have to be 
drawn from all classes of the nation. “‘ They should give us 
a gun—and we shall know what to shoot at ” was often heard 
during the September crisis. Taken as a whole they were 
not in the mood in which battles are successfully fought, and 
the story then circulating was profoundly right. Adolf Hitler 
asks his Commanders-in-Chief: ‘Our ammunition will be 
sufficient for how long?” “ My leader, for two years!” 
** And food is enough for . . .?” “‘ My leader, two months! ” 
“ And the spirit of the troops?” ‘‘ My leader, two days! ” 

In spite of the fact that the German Army is far from 
being “ National-Socialist,” the optimistic belief that they 
will force a change in the régime is quite wrong, for their 
position to-day is too favourable to induce a violent change. 
It is obvious, however, that the building of barracks is falling 
off and despite all the efforts which are being made to improve 
military catering, the general food situation is affecting the 
Army as well. The factories making uniform cloth have been 
instructed—after some hesitation—to use no more pure 
cotton. No one is permitted to mention the serious effects 
that are following the use of substitutes in technical equipment 
generally. If no way is found to improve the German economic 
situation the Army is bound to be handicapped in comparison 
with the armies of other nations. But this will take a long 
time, and meanwhile “ National-Socialist ” leaders will call 
for the greatest possible sacrifices in order to keep the loyalty 
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EL GRECO’S LEGEND IN HIS NATIVE 
CECE. 


Tue LEGEND. 


YRA MARGI, the old village story-teller, relates to 
her neighbour Kyra Rinoula the legend of El Greco, 
as it is recorded, we are told, in one of the popular 
tales of his own native village, Fodele, near Candia, in Crete. 

“ Once upon a time, my dear,” Kyra Margi began, “‘ when 
the fate of Christendom looked very dark and almost hope- 
less, a gang of bandits, coming from far over the sea, landed 
here, on the very soil of our beloved Crete. They plundered 
and ravaged every village throughout the country. Such men 
and women who escaped the deadly daggers of the murderers 
continued to tell for many years afterwards the tale of the 
unspeakable disaster which in this dark hour befell them and 
their lovely but unhappy country. It is said that the bandits 
carried away as slaves handsome young men, lissom and 
slender as the cypresses down yonder, and pretty girls, fresh 
as the pure clear waters of our mountain streams. They took 
them on board their accursed ships and sailed at once for the 
world from which there is no return, in order to sell them, 
these handsome lads and pretty girls, in such markets where 
people used to buy human beings—and shame to them, Kyra 
Rinoula! 

“Among those carried away there was a young boy who 
was kept alive only by chance. They intended to murder him, 
but one of the robbers, less inhuman than his companions, 
pitied the boy and took charge of him. When the bandits 
reached the place for selling the slaves, the boy was bought by 
a rich man who entrusted him to graze his goats (NV.B. Kyra 
Margi used for them the ancient Greek word : atyes). The boy 
came from the village of Fodele, close to our Rogeia, and his 
name was... what was it?... The other day I heard it 
from Yanni.... Yes! ... his name was Theotocopoulo.* . . . 
Yes! that is the name that Yanni, who knows everything, 
mentioned to me some time ago. He must have heard it 
from his great-grandmother, now nearing her hundredth 
year—but I think that she conceals her age, the coquettish 


*In Modern Greek @coroxéwovto may be translated as the child of Theotokos (the 
Holy Virgin). 
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=n she is!” (Kyra Rinoula guffawed loudly at the 
joke. 

“The new master of the boy soon took a liking for him, 
because he was so nice and so punctual in taking and carrying 
out orders. He pastured his master’s flock, carefully looking 
after the goats. Instead of chasing birds and cicadas, the lad 
was drawing on fragments of pottery and stones. One day 
his master happened to see the drawings and realised at once 
that the boy was endowed by birth with some rare gift. So 
he left him free to do according to his bent. 

“Time went on and the Cretan boy progressed in drawing 
and painting. In the town where his master lived more and 
more was heard about him, and the master, seeing how clever 
and industrious and honest the boy was, and as he himself was 
childless, adopted him. Seeing the drawings and pictures of 
the lad, other painters became jealous of him and said that 
he was mad and that his pictures, with their slender and 
elongated design, were much short of the beauty of their own. 
The Cretan, however, did not reply to these wicked people. 
He worked hard in his workshop and paid no attention to their 
idle gossip. The more his enemies worked and talked against 
him in their envy and ill will, the more his fame spread 
throughout the world. The King of the country where the 
Cretan young man lived took him in great esteem and 
honoured him. He grew then to be one of the most reputed 
men of his time. Everyone except his enemies loved and 
appreciated him. Thus he fulfilled what God assigned to him 
to do for his own glory and for that of his native country, 
our beloved Crete, and his own village, the lovely Fodele, 
yonder. He remembered always his origin and the place 
where he was born and lived as a little child and a young 
boy, but old enough though, when he was taken away, 
to remember it all. He would dream of the lovely gardens, 
where he used to gather violets and roses and all our 
Cretan flowers. He never forgot his Island. All his pictures, 
which now adorn churches and palaces abroad, are signed 
in our language. I understand the Christian name and 
the surname, although here in the island it was not called 
Aopévixos, but Kvpwxos, Kyr Yanni said it is the same 
name, only the Franks changed the word into their own 
language, for their own ends and aims. They change every- 
thing in the same manner, Kyr Yanni says. As for the final 
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word ‘apoée,? what does it mean, Kyra Rinoula? Probably 
a foreign word too, added to his Greek name, as the pictures 
were to be hung in foreign Frankish churches and palaces, 
the like of which we don’t see here, Kyra Rinoula, you or I, 
and we will never see. Kyr Yanni, when he journeyed to a far 
country called Venetia, told me that he saw many of them, 
built in marble and gold. There were perhaps, in old times, 
‘some like them here, in Crete, but the accursed earthquakes, 
which, let us pray, are far from us, destroyed them, and it is 
said that they are buried now deep underground.” 

Kyra Rinoula listened with excited interest to the story. 
“ But Domenicos—let us call him so!—is he buried in a | 
foreign land? Then his beautiful soul must wander now, 
lonely and sad, around here,” Kyra Rinoula interrupted. 

“Tt might have been so. But years and years ago, after 
God recalled him,” Kyra Margi pursued, “‘ and Domenicos had 
taken his place among the saints (and let us have his blessing!), 
some of his countrymen found his grave abroad, exhumed his 
bones and buried them here, near the Church. Flowers 
bloomed around the tomb, and the whole place smelt lovely, 
until with the time, and perhaps with another accursed earth- 
quake, the grave disappeared. Only some flowers continue 
to bloom on the spot and perfume the air. Even the great- 
grandmother of Yanni cannot remember the place of the 
grave.” 

“So,” Kyra Rinoula remarked, ‘‘ Theotocopoulos became a 
saint?” “And why not, Kyra Rinoula?” Kyra Margi 
replied in angry tone. “ Don’t you believe it?” “I believe 
it, I believe it, good friend, and I bow to his grace. Blessed be 
his name and his blessing be upon us, the sinners.” 

Both women made the sign of the cross, looking towards the 
supposed place of the grave, which was unknown even to the 
great-grandmother of Kyr Yanni. 

This is approximately the tale by Manoli Dermitzaki, the 
village poet and story-teller, as it was printed in Candia in 
the Cretan dialect, in which are found some words of the 
classical Greek in an unaltered grammatical form. Although 
I adapted it with a respectful accuracy, I cannot conceal 
having introduced some slight alterations in the text, not 
out of the spirit of the popular legend recorded in it. What 


I missed perhaps is the rendering of the colourful dialect of 
the original. 
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Tue Notes. 


Such is the legend and such the story in which it is recorded. 
History is more prosaic as befits itself. It teaches us that the 
artist, born in Crete and adopted by Spain, leaving his native 
island in circumstances similar, perhaps, to those recorded 
by the legend, went to Toledo after passing through Venice 
and Rome, in the glories of which he matured his talent and 
enriched his natural gift. Felix Paravicino, who as Gongora, 
has written some sonnets in praise of the “ Cretan,” as the 
artist himself used to sign some of his pictures, recalls in two 
instances his origin. More precisely, Giulio Clovio, the protec- 
tor of Greco during his stay in Rome (where it seems that the 
artist in a kind of youthful boastfulness, claimed that he would 
be able to repaint, and better repaint, the frescoes of the 
Cappella Sistina) commended him to Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese as a young native of Candia and a pupil of Titian. 
Greco, having served as interpreter at Toledo before the 
Tribunal of Inquisition, signed a document, dated May 1585, 
as Dominico Teotocopoli [sic] “‘ native of the City of Candia, a 
painter residing in this City (Toledo), etc.” It is admitted by 
many of his biographers that Greco remained long enough in 
his country to assimilate its culture and tradition. The inven- 
tory of his library, it is added, proved that he continued to 
read Greek with predilection. On the other hand, to serve as 
interpreter before the Courts in a lawsuit in which a Greek 
was involved, constitutes a decisive proof of his good know- 
ledge of Greek. As it is generally admitted now, he was born 
at the village of Fodele (mentioned in Kyra Margi’s tale) 
situated near the capital, Candia, at which the tourist now 
lands for visitng the marvels of Cnossos, excavated by Sir 
Arthur Evans. A Greek biographer of Theotocopoulos, Mr. 
A. Kyrou, claims that he has established this fact, on the basis 
of oral tradition and even written evidence. The present 
Fodele is situated between sheer cliffs, close to the sea, among 
pine and olive trees, whose perfume and silvery foliage El 
Greco also found in Toledo, the city where later on his fame 
bloomed. Which icons and paintings in the small church of 
Fodele, still in existence, imprinted on the soul of young 
Domenico or Kyriacos his first ideal of beauty ?_ Enthusiastic 
biographers and critics such as Mr. David Rice and Mr. 
Robert Byron defend passionately the thesis that El Greco’s 
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style, with all its peculiarities and eccentricities, is derived 
directly from the Byzantine painting school. To vindicate the 
theory they published photographs of pictures from the 
churches of Mount Athos, and opposite to each one show a 
picture by El Greco. Another critic, Don Manuel Cossia, 
speaks with extreme prudence of Byzantine influence on the 
art of the painter. There are, however, so many who now 
adhere to the former conception that antagonistic views begin 
to give way to the Byzantine theory. 

Among the “ Byzantinists,” as we may call them, there is a 
Greek numismatist, Mr. Constandopoulos, who found in the 
Numismatic Museum in Athens a leaden seal of the four- 
teenth century, of “ Manuel of the Theotocopoulos family.” 
He believes that this family had for descendants the Theoto- 
copoulos family, the head of which, after the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire, established himself at Corfu, whilst a 
branch of it went later on to Crete. But the evidence seems 
very meagre. On the other hand a distinguished French 
art critic, M. Camille Mauclair, adopts an ingenious theory to 
explain the eccentricities of El Greco’s art, and the elongated 
deformations of the anatomy of many of the figures in his 
pictures. Two passages from his study may be quoted here, 
in order to give the gist of the theory developed. Mauclair 
does not exclude the “ Byzantinism ” of El Greco, but refers 
to it in a way much vaguer and less convinced than that of the 
English writers above-mentioned. “ Let us remark primarily 
(the French critic says) that this deformation in the paintings 
of Greco are always in one direction, that of the height. He 
respects the normal anatomy of heads, torsos or limbs ;_ he 
confines himself only to stretch them in a vertical sense. It is 
evident that he was at first influenced by Byzantine forms, 
which he saw, when a youth, through the eyes and in the spirit 
of a Byzantanised Greek. When studying in Venice and 
working under Titian and Tintoret or approaching Giorgione, 
Palma and Bellini, he realised the meaning of beauty of pro- 
portion and gorgeous sensualism. He tried, however, to 
conciliate that science with the elongated forms haunting his 
memory. On the other hand there is an explanation which 
has its own value. Greco suffered from astigmatism, from a 
kind of progressive strabismus, caused by a malady or 
deficiency of the liver, which led him more and more to a 
faulty conception of proportion and perspective by anabnormal 
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vision of planes. . . . We know nothing definite about the 
affected eyesight of the artist. We possess, however, the 
visible traces of it. It is highly probable that Greco purposely, 
deliberately started to mis-shape normal forms, in order to 
obtain some effects, and that afterwards the disease distorted 
his vision to the extent of inducing him unconsciously to dis- 
locate his delineation. This ended in his producing discordant 
faces, puriform skulls, and dreadfully disjointed limbs, in 
denial of his admirable anatomical science of yesteryear, as 
well as in startling but yet lividly ashen colouring, in some 
caricatural distortion of the artistic processes used by him in 
his own purest masterpieces. No snobism or threat of 
anathema will compel me to profess admiration for such poor 
productions, on the sole evidence of the signature béneath the 
picture.” 

Should you submit this argument to the theorists of the 
intuitive hereditary Byzantinism of Greco, you would arouse 
violent wrath and provoke thundering fulminations against 
the impious doctrine. As other creeds, the Greco religion is 
based on the rock of unqualified continuous faith, and the only 
safe way out is to try and keep neutral among the com- 
batants. What the reader may conclude from these lines is 
that the famous Greco-Iberian painter surviving in his wonder- 
ful works as an artist of original-genius, his memory as a man 
stands half-suspended among the clouds of legends—the 
popular one, construed by the imagination of proud, simple 
fellow-countrymen ; the others worked out by erudite criticism 
or elaborate antiquarian research. Legend is, after all, a kind 
of synonym of glory. Theotocopoulos the Cretan, or El Greco 
the Spaniard, raised to the heights of celebrity as an artist, 
left his personality as a man to float among the iridescent 
mists of myth. 

Demetrius CAcCLAMANOS. 


GREATER PORTUGAL. 
W E have every reason to be interested in Portugal, our 


friend and ally for some six hundred years. A sign 

that we are becoming alive to our interests is the 
Anglo-Portuguese Society, which was founded last year. The 
main object is “the dissemination of reliable information 
‘regarding the two countries,” and this is being furthered by 
establishing headquarters in London, by giving lectures, by 
holding conferences, and the like means of dispelling our 
ignorance or our apathy. 

It may be noted that recently a lecture was given by the 
Anglo-Portuguese Society at the Royal Empire Society by 
Senor José Barcelar Bebiano, sometime Colonial Minister. He 
was awarded the G.B.E. at the opening of the Benguela 
Railway, which was an Anglo-Portuguese enterprise and 
attended by Royalty. The subject was ‘‘ How Portugal Ex- 
panded,” and the lecturer traced the adventurous story of 
that wonderful exploration, which began long before the close 
of the Middle Ages. Describing the vast realms that became 
subject to the Portuguese, Senor Bebiano pointed out that 
they carried the blessings of Christianity and Western civilisa- 
tion to the places they discovered and made them freely 
available to the native populations. 

Most people know that Portugal, after a long period of 
trouble, attained peace and prosperity, mainly through the 
exertions of the wise and statesmanlike Dr. Salazar. He has 
given new life to every part of the Empire. The country, 
which forms a section of the Iberian Peninsula, though less 
well known than it deserves to be, is familiar to some tourists 
and many business men. Nowhere, as I can testify from ex- 
perience, is travelling more pleasant. The people are most 
courteous, the climate is delightful, and so the country, 
beautiful in every direction, is ideal for a walking tour. 

However, on this occasion, we will take a subject which is 
less known—Portugal beyond the seas. There is here a great 
dearth of information, as far as books written in English are 
concerned. There are a few works (by no means recent) on 
Angola, but there is hardly a single volume which gives 
adequate, up-to-date information about Portuguese East 
Africa. In the aggregate the Colonies are very important. 
Some are quite small in area. Madeira is nearly half as large 
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again as the Isle of Man and is very much more populous. 
As is well known, it is a favourite health resort and famous 
for its excellent wine. 

The Azores are a numerous group, St. Michael being larger 
than Madeira, but not so populous. Oranges and other fruit 
are exported in great quantities. Madeira and the Azores 
form an integral part of Portugal and are represented in the 
Assembly. The Cape Verde Islands, of which the largest is St. 
Vincent, are a group of ten. Their total area is not very con- 
siderable, and the population is about 150,000. Very many 
vessels make St. Vincent a port of call; the tonnage entered 
and cleared amounts to about 34 millions annually. 

A generation ago two islands belonging to Portugal came 
prominently before the public, ie. S. Tomé and Principe ; 
their combined area is somewhat less than that of Madeira. 
The chief crop of S. Tomé is cocoa, and this was cultivated 
by indentured labour imported from Angola. Such a system 
is always liable to abuse, and it was discovered that the treat- 
ment of the workers was very bad. Accordingly the principal 
British chocolate manufacturers boycotted the island. The 
Portuguese authorities took up the matter, and in due course 
improvements were made. Conditions are now said to be very 
satisfactory. Portuguese Guinea is on the coast of Senegambia 
and on the land side is entirely surrounded by French terri- 
tory. It is somewhat larger than Belgium, but the population 
is under 400,000. It produces rice and various tropical 
products. Bissao is the chief port. 

The Portuguese were in India long before us, but their 
relics are now scanty. Their exploits were marvellous. The 
main object was, as Albuquerque wrote to his King, “ to 
dispose the commerce of India in such a manner that the 
goods and wealth contained in her should be forwarded to you 
year by year in your squadrons.” Accordingly, they built 
forts at Ormuz, Calicut, Cochin, and Cannanore, where they. 
gathered together the treasures of the gorgeous East. It is 
impossible in this article to say anything of the growth and 
decay of their power in India. Goa and its environs alone 
remain. The area is 1,637 square miles and the population 
about 600,000. It is a tolerably prosperous place, exporting 
large quantities of fruit and nuts. One thing deserves notice. 
Both Spaniards and Portuguese founded schools and colleges 
wherever they went, and the latter left their mark on education 
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and religious life in India. The Jesuit College of St. Xavier 
in Bombay is one of the best in India. _ 

A striking instance of the far-flung line of the old Portu- 
guese is another relic, Macao, an island in the Canton river. 
Though only extending over five square miles it has about 
160,000 inhabitants (nearly all Chinese) and a large trade. It 
came into Portuguese possession as early as 1557. Another 
small Asiatic (or Oceanic) possession is the island of Timor 
which is shared with the Dutch. It is of considerable size— 
7,330 square miles—and has nearly half a million inhabitants. 
It exports coffee, timber, copra, and wax. 

We now come to the two remaining possessions, which far 
exceed all the others in importance, namely, Angola and 
Portuguese East Africa. Angola is of great size, considerably 
larger than France and Spain put together. Expeditions were 
made there in 1491, but it was long before lasting settlements 
were established. Loanda was founded in 1576. This town, 
with about 20,000 inhabitants, has a British Consul-General. 
As regards the hinterland, the territory was long most im- 
perfectly explored and little coveted. However, when the 
Congo country was opened up, the value of the adjacent lands 
was recognised, and rival nations put forward rival claims. 
There is a melancholy contrast between the ’eighties and our 
own days. Then valuable territory of vast extent was divided 
up without any international animosity being engendered. 
To-day a dispute over some comparatively small and valueless 
territory leads to a “ crisis” and threats of war. A large part 
of the hinterland was assigned to Portugal. 

Angola is a land that possesses considerable attractions. 
From a flat alluvial coast strip the country rapidly slopes up 
into mountains of which the highest peaks attain elevations 
of over 7,000 feet. A large part of central Angola consists of 
a table-land, some 4,000 feet above sea-level. The country 
is well watered. The Coanza has a course of 700 miles, falling 
into the sea thirty miles below Loanda. From the point of 
view of navigation it is disappointing, as a dangerous sand-bar 
crosses its mouth. Another great river is the Kwango, which 
flows due north and empties itself into the Congo. It is 
navigable for 200 miles. The Kunene also is one of the largest 
streams; it forms the boundary between Portuguese and 
German territory. In its lower course it has a tempestuous 
career, rushing through and over huge granite rocks. Its 
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upper reaches though good pasture land are very imperfectly 
explored. Great Britain has, next to Portugal herself, the 
largest share in the trade; the country is agricultural, and 
coffee and sugar are the main products. An interesting non- 
agricultural product is diamonds. It is a recent industry and 
of increasing value. There are eighteen mines, which employ 
160 white and 8,536 coloured labourers. They are located in 
Lunda, adjacent to the Belgian Congo. They yield over half 
a million carats annually, valued at about 600,000. 

There is much good grazing land, and the stock of horned 
cattle is considerable. Unfortunately the numerous pests 
hamper this industry. Much has been done of late to improve 
the breed, notably by the Bovril Company. It has been 
pointed out that Africa, as a continent, is becoming progres- 
sively more and more arid. We have seen that there are 
excellent pastures along the upper reaches of the Kunene ; 
these might repay development. None of the towns is large. 
Loanda is the oldest and until recently was the most im- 
portant. It is situated upon a beautiful bay, and the harbour 
is good, though somewhat impaired by drifting sand-banks. 
Benguela is also a coast town and the terminus of the chief 
railway. Lobito, thirty miles farther away, has been called 
the finest harbour in Africa ; this is certainly an exaggeration, 
but it has probably no superior on the West coast. It is from 
Lobito that the important Benguela Railway starts. It runs 
for about 1,200 miles through Angola to the Belgian Congo, 
and, passing through that country, ends at Beira. It also 
connects with the South African system and the Lorengo 
Marques Railway. This is a2 remarkable feat in opening up 
difficult country, but the traffic has not yet fulfilled expecta- 
tions. The Portuguese Government is making every effort to 
develop its colonies, which are rapidly improving; they are 
admirably placed for trade. 

Portuguese East Africa is a large and rich territory. It is 
larger than France, Belgium and Holland combined. Lorengo 
Marques, with 40,000 inhabitants, is the capital. It “is‘'a 
country of great rivers. The Limpopo or Elephant River has 
a course of 800 miles; one of its affluents has a length of 
450 miles. The Zambesi is well known. Rising near Johannes- 
burg it makes a huge curve northward, and, after a course of 
1,600 miles, enters the sea near Beira. It is usual to include 
in Portuguese East Africa the Mozambique district, which 
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makesa much greater figure in history. Vascoda Gama reached 
the mouth of the Zambesi in 1498. Sofala, some distance south 
of Beira, was long a noted headquarters of the Portuguese. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century there were, as in 
West Africa, some disputed claims in East Africa. These last 
were more difficult to settle, the question being complicated 
_ by the presence of Germany, but eventually the award was 

satisfactory to Portugal. She now possesses a part of what 
used to be German East Africa. The country is the paradise 
of big-game hunters ; indeed, the books written by English- 
men on this subject usually give the reader little information 
on anything but shikar. The country is rich and produces 
maize, sugar, and many tropical products. The mines yield 
a moderate quantity of gold, but the mineral resources have 
not been exploited to any great extent. The imports for the 
two territories are valued at 3 millions sterling, the exports 
at 2 millions. Undoubtedly the potential wealth of these fine 
colonies is very great. 

It is not surprising that certain nations desiring “ a place 
in the sun” should have cast covetous eyes on Portuguese 
possessions. The country was by no means powerful, and, as 
compared with Salazar’s Portugal, had long been most un- 
prosperous. To Germany, ambitious of ruling the waves as 
well as the land, the African and other possessions seemed a 
tempting prize, and it was believed that Lord Salisbury would 
have been willing to allow sale of territory to Germany, if the 
smaller nation were willing. Germany also had various con- 
cessions and interests in the Lorengo Marques Railway, which 
she hoped to use as a lever. However, in 1900, the Foreign 
Minister announced in the Chamber of Deputies that Portugal 
would neither sell, cede, nor lease any portion of her colonial 
possessions. 

Germany, in fact, as late as July 1918, was envisaging a 
vast “‘ Black Empire,” extending from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean. It was to have an area of some § million square 
miles and 30 million inhabitants. Portugal, of course, was to 
be a substantial contributor to this ambitious scheme, which, 
as one publicist remarked, “ would set a bar, once for all, to 
England’s efforts to become mistress of Africa from the Cape 
to Cairo. . . . It would give us, not only a great part of what 
we want in order to become economically independent of 
England but it would also put the means into our hands of 
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striking England home at any moment with the help of our 
navy and the man-power latent in this future dominion.” 
However, this scheme failed through the insufficiency of the 
German navy and German man-power to carry it out, and 
now the Portuguese overseas Dominion is as safe as our own. 
It will be seen irom the above brief survey that these pos- 
sessions are of great value. They are now well administered, 
and we share with Portugal the greater part of the trade. It 
would be well that we should take an increasing interest in 
Portuguese culture and Portuguese affairs. International 
animosities are unfortunately now more common than inter- 
national harmonies, and therefore we are all the more 
behoven to develop this age-long friendship to the utmost 
of our power. 


| W. A. Hie 


ITALY AND THE SOUDAN. 
ie emerged from the world war and the ensuing peace | 


as an unsatisfied nation.* In the London secret treaty of 

1915 she expected a promise that the peace would give her 
new and sufficient living space for an ever-increasing people. 
But she left the Conference of Versailles feeling both empty- 
handed and as if she had been treated as a second-rate nation, 
Georges Sorel said shortly after Versailles that Italy had been 
cheated by the Conference because the Powers regarded her 
as the “‘ vanquished of Adua.” 

Italy’s dissatisfaction with the results of the London 
treaty was to a great extent unfounded: this treaty, which 
should have settled the conditions for her adhesion to the 
Allied Powers, spoke about her colonial readjustment only in 
a vague and rather meagre way. We are here concerned 
mainly with Article 13, which ran as follows: “ In the case 
of France and England enlarging their African possessions at 
the expense of Germany, both Powers agree in principle that 
Italy should claim an adequate compensation mainly as 
regards the regulation in favour of Italy of frontier questions 
of the Italian colonies, Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya and 
the adjoining colonies belonging to France and England.” 
In any case, Fascism made clever use of these disappoint- 
ments and did everything in its power to create the feeling 
among the Italians that they are a people without space. In 
the Fascist demonstrations we find the same ideas applied 
again and again, that the Italian nation as the “ Great 
Dispossessed of Europe” must wrest from the satisfied and 
conservative States her right to live, and that Fascist Italy 
constitutes a growing and rising force against the powers of 
stagnation and torpidity. 

Where now could Italy, as the nation “ which has come too 
late,” find adequate living room? Mussolini showed her this 
promised land when in his speech to the Five-yearly rally of 
the Fascist party he proclaimed that the historic aims of Italy 
have two names: Asia and Africa. What Italy hopes to find 
in Asia we cannot discuss here. We can only mention briefly 
that the leading philosopher of the régime, Giovanni Gentile, 
prophesies that Japan will dominate Asia and must thereby 


* This article is based to a great extent on unpublished records from the Austrian 
state archives. 
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come into decisive antagonism with Europe. But when Japan 
fights against Communism the antagonism aroused will be 
only against Bolshevist or Democratic Europe—which seem 
to be the same for Gentile—it can never affect the rising 
Fascist Europe. Italy, which is marching to-day in the 
vanguard of this new Europe, will find in victorious Japan 
her natural ally. But these are for the time being mere 
speculations and to-day Italy can find her destiny only in 
North Africa, on the historic soil of the Roman empire, whose 
legitimate heir Italy of to-day claims to be. 

Italy entered the struggle for the division of the earth at a 
late hour. The internal disorganisation of the young and weak 
State demanded the greatest caution. Italy could afford no 
“‘ Fashoda,” she must feel her way cleverly and cautiously 
among the other Powers, if possible in the wake of a Great 
Power. This situation induced Bismarck in one of his fits of 
bad temper to compare Italy with the hyena, “ who timid 
and with furtive eyes creeps around the battlefields seeking 
to devour greedily the remains which the beasts of prey have 
left.” With restless ambition Italy groped along the North 
African coast to acquire a suitable place in the sun. What a 
serious shock the French protectorate over Tunis meant to 
her is commonly known. But perhaps there might be a 
possibility of finding a footing in Morocco? In 1884 the 
Government in Rome applied to Bismarck to secure German 
help for its activities there. But Bismarck firmly rejected the 
idea, the matter was dropped, and Rome waited for another 
chance. 

This chance seemed to present itself in Egypt. Gladstone 
invited Italy to participate in his memorable occupation of 
Egypt. Crispi—later the most fervent protagonist of Italian 
activities in Africa—strongly recommended immediate accept- 
ance of this attractive invitation. In Egypt, Italy could 
become the closest ally of England—an event of great 
political importance which was bound to have repercussions 
in other parts of the world. It would mean full compensation 
for the defeat of Tunis. By no means—he entreated—should 
this splendid opportunity be allowed to slip. But all his 
admonitions were in vain. The Foreign Minister, Mancini, 
declined Gladstone’s offer, influenced mainly by financial 
considerations and strong opposition in the country to all 
African adventures. 
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When Italy did not dare to participate in this great action | 
she sought compensation in small-scale, cautious and—as was | 
wrongly thought—inexpensive action in the Red Sea. Here | 
the Italians started on a chain of events which led to the first |} 
war with Abyssinia and to the catastrophe of Adua, and } 
finally—after a pause of forty years—to the destruction of | 
Abyssinia and the rise of a great Italian empire in Africa. It 
is one of the strange ironies that England herself had pushed 
Italy in this direction by her support of the Italian occupation 
of Massawa, an important harbour on the Red Sea coast. 
Already in 1869—the year of the opening of the Suez Canal— 
Italy had acquired the harbour of Assab on this new and 
highly important world highway. But Assab remained a 
modest coaling and trading station until the occupation of 
Massawa in 1885. 

The downfall of the Egyptian Government in the Soudan 
in the struggle against Mahdism had left England faced with 
most difficult problems. With the victories of the Mahdi she 
was entering on a decisive phase of her African policy (1884- 
98), whose beginning and end are characterised by two 
dramatic events—Gordon’s death and the Fashoda crisis. 
Between these two events lie fourteen years of diplomatic 
struggle below the surface, hardly perceived by the conscience 
of the European public ; its aim being England’s determina- 
tion—more clearly crystallising from year to year—to prevent 
any foreign Power from setting foot on the Upper Nile. She 
was at that time unable militarily to make herself responsible 
for the security of those immense countries. She had therefore 
to consider approaching other foreign Powers who would be 
willing to act as sentries on the flanks of the Soudan, but who 
were too weak to become a menace to the Nile country itself. 
How England achieved this—in accordance with the im- 
perialistic ideas of the time, perhaps with some lack of scruples 
in the choice of means—proved to be a masterpiece of British 
diplomacy. In our limited space we cannot relate how England 
tried—in the Anglo-Belgian convention of May 12th, 1894— 
to lease the Bahr-el-Ghazal country, which was endangered by 
French expeditions and afforded direct access to the Upper 
Nile, to the Belgian Congo State—“ the wildest piece of 
diplomatic jugglery on record”—as a shrewd English 
observer, Sir Thomas Barclay, said. 

Primarily England took pains to make the Eastern flank 
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at the Red Sea coast secure against French expansion from 
Djibouti towards Abyssinia, perhaps even towards the Nile. 
English diplomacy sought to induce the Sultan to send Turkish 
garrisons to the coast and harbours of the Red Sea. But in 
spite of all pressure brought to bear in Constantinople the 
Sultan refused politely but categorically ; the Turks did not 
feel inclined to stand sentry in one of the hottest places of the 
earth. So there was nothing left for England but to come to 
an understanding with Rome. Accordingly the Italians 
occupied Massawa in February 1885, and seemed to be willing 
to perform a service here which they had rejected in Egypt : 
to act as counterpoise and barrier against the dreaded French 
expansion. 

From this first settlement in Massawa one line of Italian 
expansion goes in the direction of Abyssinia. It has often 
been related how from Massawa, under the leadership of 
Crispi, Africanista, Italy sought access to Abyssinia, and set 
foot on the road which led to the annihilation of all her dreams 
—the Battle of Adua. 

From Massawa another line of Italian expansion led in the 
direction of Egypt and the Soudan ; these efforts, too, had to 
be abandoned after Adua. When Crispi criticised Mancini’s 
Red Sea policy—he would much have preferred to see the 
Italian activities engaged in Egypt—the Foreign Minister 
answered with secretive allusions to a coming “ parallel 
action ” with England ; whereupon Depretis, another pungent 
critic of the Government, observed that unfortunately it was 
a strange peculiarity of parallel lines that they never met. 
Now Mancini was a master in the art practised by Foreign 
Ministers of saying very little in their verbose enunciations ; 
but from all his allusions and hints it resulted that in the 
days when Egyptian domination in the Soudan crumbled to 
pieces, Government circles in Rome indulged in secret hopes 
that a common action of Italy and England in the Soudan 
would ensue and that Italy would reap adequate compensa- 
tion for her help. 

Lord Granville, whom information reached about these 
Italian dreams, thought it proper to give a hint immediately 
to Rome that public opinion in England would never tolerate 
the participation of foreign troops in a military campaign 
in the Soudan. In these circumstances the parliamentary 
position of Mancini got worse and worse ; violent onslaughts 
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of the Opposition followed ; they demanded clear and distinct |} 
explanations about the African policy of the Government. The }} 
English Ambassador in Rome, Sir Saville Lumley, felt it his | 
duty to defend England against a possible reproach for having _ 
brought Italy into a difficult situation on behalf of her own — 
interests: ‘“ If (he said) Italy’s colonial policy seems to be in 
a bad tangle at present, that is due to the unexpected fall of 
~ Khartoum. If that had not happened, there would have been 
a fair chance for Italy of acquiring a part of the Soudan with 
Kassala.” But these retrospective declarations could not 
prevent the outbreak of a serious crisis in Rome. When 
Mancini tried again in Parliament to point to a special accord 
between England and Italy, a prompt declaration followed 
from London that no accord existed, and he was forced to 
resign immediately. 

Negotiations then ensued between the Italian Foreign 
Ministry and the English Ambassador : Rome wished to get 
rid of Massawa. She asked that England should give her 
energetic support to an Italian mission to Abyssinia. England 
should try to secure Abyssinian assistance for a campaign in 
the Soudan, not only towards Khartoum or Dongola, but also 
towards Kassala; the Negus should be indemnified with 
Massawa and Italy would take a piece of the Soudan with 
Kassala, a highly important trade and caravan centre midway 
between Massawa and Khartoum. England rejected these 
proposals out of hand. The new Ministry of Depretis, with 
Count Robilant—the former Ambassador in Vienna—as 
Foreign Minister, had to take possession of a not too pleasant 
inheritance. The troops suffered terribly in the blistering heat 
of Massawa ; the attitude of the Abyssinians became hostile : 
the Italian Treasury felt the strain and the whole adventure 
seemed to end in a blind alley. This state of affairs was 
further aggravated by the bad news from Abyssinia. The 
defeat of Dogali spread paralysing depression in the country. 
When Crispi came to power in 1887, African affairs, which 
threatened to assume the character of a chronic and malignant 
disease, laid claim to his whole volcanic energy. 

A fresh impulse now came into the African enterprise, 
which reached its culmination when Crispi succeeded in 
signing the Treaty of Ucciali (May 2nd, 1889) with Menelik 
of Schoa, the new and rising star of the African sky. But 
this great success, with all its implications of an Italian 
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protectorate over Abyssinia, proved to be insufficient to satisfy 
Italy’s ambition. She began to clamour at the same time for 
Kassala and that caused rising uneasiness in London. The 
English began to ask themselves whether they did not incur 
the risk of getting out of the frying-pan into the fire by having 
patronised Italian activities. Lord Dufferin, English Am- 
bassador in Rome, complained in February 1890, that “ the 
Italians were a little too enterprising: they might even try 
to tap the Soudan and the Nile.”’ Lord Salisbury, who took 
an intense interest in Soudanese affairs, could not shut his 
eyes to these possible dangers. He had some talks with the 
Italian Ambassador and warned him that Egypt was main- 
taining her territorial claims to a full extent, as England 
considered the Nile Valley of vital importance for Egypt. 
Salisbury’s stern warning made an impression in Rome and 
the Government decided to send General Dalverme, the 
newly appointed Commander-in-Chief of Massawa, to London 
to negotiate with the British Government for a delimitation 
of the spheres of influence. Salisbury seems to have attached 
great importance to these negotiations for he invited Sir 
Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer) to come to London and, 
when Baring was unable to attend, he asked Dalverme to go 
to Cairo to talk things over with Baring. These talks about 
a partition of the Soudan into spheres of influence and an 
Italian occupation of Kassala, brought no decision and 
Dalverme had to leave without having reached his object. 
The English at this time felt disinclined to make concessions 
and to open to the Italians the road to Khartoum. Only in 
the autumn of 1890 were these talks resumed, and because of 
the importance of the subject, England sent an influential 
delegation to Naples—Sir Evelyn Baring, Lord Dufferin and 
the Sirdar of the Egyptian army, Sir Francis Grenfell. 
Crispi’s far-reaching ambition desired general regulation of 
all outstanding questions, a general delimitation of all 
frontiers and spheres of influence from the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean up to the Nile; the English were from the 
outset opposed to this extensive programme and were 
determined only to discuss frontier delimitations between 
Suakin and Massawa and not to include Kassala. When 
Crispi insisted on discussing the Soudan question the English 
put up a stiff resistance, the two points of view proved irre- 
concilable and the negotiations broke down. Crispi’s anger 
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and disappointment at this setback, for which he made Sir — | 
Evelyn Baring mainly responsible, found its expression in a_ 


stiff note of the Agenzia Stefan. | 
In spite of this momentary setback Italy could look 


forward to the future with great hopes. She could lay claim — 
now to immense territories bordering the Red Sea and the © 


Indian Ocean, from Ras Kaser in the north to the Juba river 
~ in the south. By the Treaty of Ucciali she had acquired, at — 
least according to the Italian conception, claims on the whole 
of Abyssinia with the Galla and Somali countries. If she 
could now succeed in overcoming English resistance on the 
question of Kassala, if she could expand her territories 
towards the Nile, she had then every prospect of the forma- 
tion of a great African empire—a prospect which would 
surpass all expectations and justify all present efforts and 
sacrifices. For these reasons Crispi did not cease to fight until 
the sudden downfall of his Government (1891) checked for 
the time being his indefatigable energy. His resignation made 
an understanding with London easier. It was well known there 
that his successor, the Marquis de Rudini, detested the 
African adventure. Salisbury personally was delighted to be 
rid of Crispi. One of the reasons why the relations of the two 
nations were sometimes strained was the Prime Minister’s 
personal dislike of Crispi’s Latin versatility. 

A penetrating study of Italy’s African policy in these years 
leads to the conclusion that her main object was the Nile and 
that she only turned towards Abyssinia when she learned that 
an expansion into the Soudan would meet with the most 
determined English resistance. It was the locus minoris 
resistentiae. Mancini had always tried to disarm his critics by 
conjuring up magic pictures of the coming Italian settlement 
in the Soudan. Italian policy in the course of these years had 
made every effort to acquire at least a part of the Soudan up 
to the Atbara, and Kassala. This Soudan policy never 
assumed such spectacular forms as the Abyssinia policy and 
is therefore little known. But Government circles in London 
were well aware of these Italian plans and defended the access 
to the Nile with the greatest obstinacy. Berlin also felt worried 
about the far-reaching ambition of its southern ally and 
Caprivi gave warning that this policy must cause resentment 
in England and would benefit only France. 

Where Crispi had failed Rudini succeeded. He quickly 


or 
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brought about two Anglo-Italian Conventions delimiting the 
respective spheres of influence in Africa. (Conventions of 
March 24th and April 15th, 1891.) Of main importance was 
Article 2 of the latter Convention which entitled Italy to 
occupy Kassala and the Soudan territory up to the Atbara. 
For formal reasons it was stated that the Egyptian rights 
remained reserved and that Egypt could occupy these 
countries again should she once be in a position to do so. 
Both these Conventions were finally completed by the Con- 
vention of May 5th, 1894, which contained a further con- 
cession to Italy concerning the rich province of Harrar. Ina 
secret clause Harrar was attributed to the Italian sphere of 
influence, but England would include Harrar in her own sphere 
should Italy for any reason not be able to occupy it herself. 
England secured herself in this way by announcing her claim 
immediately after the Italian. Italy gct a mortgage on 
Harrar, then came the English claim ; this was all intended to 
exclude the possibility of French interference. 

Finally—post tot discrimina rerum—lItaly could occupy the 
much coveted Kassala, then still in possession of the 
Mahdists. In May 1894, the Italian Commander-in-Chief, 
General Baratieri, came to Rome to get the blessing of the 
Government for his action. He conquered Kassala after a 
hard struggle on July 17th, 1894. Crispi, who had been 
returned to power in the meantime—was loudly cheered when 
he announced this good news to the Senate. England seemed 
surprised at this swift and successful action; the English 
Ambassador in Rome, Sir Clare Ford, took notice of the news 
“‘ with a somewhat wry smile.” “‘ Kassala gives access to the 
political and economic domination of the Soudan,” reported 
the Austrian Chargé @ affaires from Rome, “and the rather 
transparent allusions of high officials at the Consulta and of 
the colonial enthusiasts lead to the conjecture that Italy 
hopes to round off this new possession considerably in future, 
and nobody thinks of ever giving back the newly acquired 
territories to Egypt.” 

But before the year came to an end blight fell upon all 
these daring plans. The news from Abyssinia assumed a 
more and more threatening turn. In the first days of 1895, 
Buelow received a despairing letter from his friend Baron 
Blanc, the Foreign Minister in Rome, who complained 
bitterly that the whole Abyssinian resistance was organised 
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by the French in Djibouti. In December Ras Maconnen of |} 
Harrar routed and annihilated the Italians completely at_ 
Amba Alagi. Crispi was in despair; he accused the whole — 
world and made everybody and anything responsible for his ]} 
situation. A deep shadow descended upon the country and 
the decisive defeat of Adua, news of which reached Rome on > 
March 2nd, 1896, was the end of all Italian ambitions not 
only in Abyssinia but also in the Soudan. In a stormy session — 
of the Italian parliament, Crispi was overthrown; in 
dangerous outbreaks the Roman people turned against his 
dictatorial methods, against the African adventure. When 
Crispi went to the decisive session he had to elude the raging 
mob round the Chamber ; his downfall was accompanied by 
furious shouts of ‘‘ Down with Crispi! ”, ‘‘ Get out of Africa! ” 
Crispi’s successor, Rudini, when he reviewed the results of 
this policy in later years, used to say : We went to Africa to 
be equal with the other Powers, from sporting instincts and 
pure snobbery.” 

What should happen about Kassala, now isolated and 
endangered ? Could Italy expect English help ? Baron Blanc 
did not believe it. On the contrary, he complained to Buelow 
that the English had tried repeatedly to utilise the distress of 
the Italians to steal Kassala. ‘“Les Anglais (he wrote) ne 
nous donnent que des coups de pied.” When after Adua the 
Mahdists attacked Kassala the Italians thought of immediate 
evacuation, but desisted on account of English remonstrances. 
Colonel Stevani was sent with reinforcements ; he succeeded 
in April in defeating the Mahdists and relieved a little the 
anxiety at home. Finally, the English decision to send a great 
force down the Nile (the Dongola expedition) came as a relief 
to the Italians ; the Government, when they learned of it, 
decided to stay in Kassala. Rudini explained why he was 
resolved to keep Kassala: to retain for Italy her due share in 
a final settlement of the Egyptian question. It seems doubtful 
whether its prolonged occupation could be vindicated, as it 
could result only in doing England a good turn. Did Rudini 
really believe that he still held a trump in his hand which he 
could play on the table at the final settlement of the Egyptian 
question ? We do not know; Italian policy, especially in its 
relations with England, was caught in fateful self-deceptions, 
and at the beginning and end of her African activity Italy was 
influenced by the hope of solving the Sudanese problem 
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together with England and of being compensated by an 
adequate share of the spoils. So the Italians stayed in Kassala, 
and when Lord Kitchener took it over in December 1897 with 
an Anglo-Egyptian troop he must have felt thoroughly 
thankful to those who had held the place at such great 
sacrifice. 

Nearly half a century has passed since then. Mussolini took 
vengeance on the old defeats: in the victories of the Abys- 
sinian campaign he always remembered that he was avenging 
Amba Alagi and Adua. Has he forgotten Kassala and the 
Sudanese policy with all its disappointments and sacrifices ? 
If we listen to his words this seems to be the case ; for in his 
famous interview with the Daily Mail (May 5th, 1936) he 
repeated his old promise, that the Napoleonic plan to destroy 
the British Empire was far from his mind; that he did not 
intend to deal a deadly blow from Abyssinia against the heart 
of that Empire, and that it was not his ambition to stretch 
out his hands to the Soudan, to Egypt and Palestine and to 
attack its vital communications. On the contrary, with the 
conquest of Abyssinia, Italy was entering the ranks of the 
saturated Powers. He emphasised again that Italy had not 
the slightest political interest in the Soudan and he concluded 
that Italy had no further colonial ambitions. 

We believe that the widely ventilated question: Can we 
trust the dictators and believe their words—is basically 
wrong. Their conception of truth and honesty is funda- 
mentally different from ours. They certainly do not believe 
in an “ eternal and objective truth.” Contrary to the static 
character of our old-fashioned idea of truth and according to 
the dynamic character of their revolutions they certainly 
believe in a Hegelian kind of unfolding and expanding truth, 
which can be nothing more than an expression of a momentary 
belief, a momentary situation, and might therefore certainly 
be contradictory to other truth. Certainly Mussolini is 
governed by nothing else than the new Fascist “ law of life ” 
—“good is that which is good for my country ”—which is 
after all only a further development of the old and well- 
known sacro egoismo. Who knows whether he will not find 
out soon that the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan—separating 
Abyssinia from Libya—means an intolerable restriction of 
the “ living rights ” of the Italian people in Africa? 

Marcet P. Hornik. 


THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE RAISED. 


“The age of fifteen shall be the age up to which ... this Act | | 
shall require parents to cause their children to attend school.” — 
Thus opens the Education Act, 1936. 


HUS, long overdue, the Bill was introduced and passed | 

by Mr. Baldwin’s Government in compliance with an_ 

election pledge that he would pass a measure to raise 
the school-leaving age ; the Labour Party had hoped that 
maintenance grants would be given where families faced the 
extra burden of losing the earnings of children from jobs ; 
Free Church voices were raised against sectarian advantages 
being given to Catholics and others; employers of child 
labour in certain industries gave strong warnings ; these and 
other interests were considered by the framers of the Bill. 
The public interest was occupied with grave foreign and inter- 
national affairs; the Government Whips treated it as an 
agreed Bill. There was no real ground for the Government to 
expect no opposition to its startling provisions. In Grand 
Committee the Minister would permit no amendments of 
principle. When the Bill passed, it was seen that this compli- 
cated measure depended on how the local authorities applied 
their powers. 

The Education Act, 1936, in its first seven sections raises 
the “ compulsory school age” to 15 and deals with employ- 
ment certificates, by-laws under Home Office and Ministry of 
Labour, and the release of scholars for “ beneficial employ- 
ment,” etc. It will depend on local, industrial and other 
conditions and especially the use of the Local Education 
Authorities’ powers to impose conditions “ beneficial for 
children residing in their areas”; the employment of all 
under 16 years, their withdrawal from schools, part-time 
teaching, and other relations in which Home Office or Ministry 
of Labour may be concerned. All this falls under sections 1 to 
7. Sections 8 to 11 give powers to Local Education Authorities 
to make grants for building and enlarging non-provided 
schools on the basis of agreements made between the Local 
Education Authorities and “ persons duly authorised” to 
make proposals to provide new public elementary schools, 
subject to the terms and conditions of the agreement. Numer- 
ous conditions and questions are raised in these sections. 
The grants made to such schools or enlargements thereof shall 
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not be less than one-half and not more than three-quarters of 
the cost of carrying out the proposals. These sections are 
complicated and vague and have caused differences and delays, 
hardly lessened by the Board of Education’s Circular 1452, 
published to “ suggest Procedure ” when the Act passed. 

Section 12 provides for the giving of non-denominational 
teaching in denominational schools to the children whose 
parents desire it. Section 13 applies to provided and non- 
provided schools and makes possible the withdrawal of 
children for the purpose of receiving religious instruction “ of 
a kind which is not given in the school.” But this can only be 
done when the L.E.A. is satisfied that proper arrangements 
have been made elsewhere. 

The Act refers to the Hadow Report in its mention of 
“ special accommodation for practical or advanced instruction 
for senior children”; the organisation of primary teaching 
will introduce the new graded system. Nursery schools take 
children under § years of age. Infants, from 5 to 7; Juniors, 
7 to 11; Seniors are 11 to 15. The elementary schools have 
been taking scholars up to 14; this has frequently meant a 
mere repetition for the elder scholars of what the younger 
seniors learn; for the future, reorganisation means the pro- 
vision by Local Education Authorities of schemes for advanced 
and practical instruction in all schools ; this is only possible 
when the seniors are drafted into senior schools where 200 to 
400 or even more scholars can have the classrooms, work- 
shops, laboratories, etc., in which boys can have wood and 
metal work, science, physics, the outlines of chemistry and 
electricity, and where girls can have needlework, cookery, 
physiology, domestic economy, and so forth, under special 
technical staff. There will be opportunities in playgrounds, 
and playing-fields for physical training, gardening, gymnastics 
and organised games ; and even for displays in which music 
and art will be included. The time-tables may be varied to 
give a choice of subjects to suit local circumstances and per- 
sonal or family needs ; these are obvious as the area of senior 
schools is agricultural, urban, industrial or maritime. It is 
easily appreciated that the enterprising and enlightened 
Local Education Authorities have in the central, grammar and 
secondary institutions already taken many children from the 
upper standards of their elementary schools. Many parents 
are ready to make sacrifices to secure wider opportunities for 
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their families. Since 1931 far-seeing Directors of Education }} 
have been making preparations for the new teaching pro- |} 
gramme for the extra school year. Another aspect of this” 
senior-school problem is raised by the distances which scholars 
must travel to and from schools, and the prolonged hours from }} 
eight in the morning to five in the evening, often seven to ten }} 
miles each way by road transport, rail, bicycle or omnibus. 
Distance and time away from home necessitate new plans for 
local transport and wide developments of nutrition policy— 
something much larger than the milk-ration which is already 
supplied to more than half the school population of the 
country, and which officials and teachers want to see supplied 
(free, if possible) to all! 

The full functioning of the Hadow Report scheme is in ]| 
social and national life as vital as raising the school-leaving }} 
age. It may now be asked how it has been received. A new | 
senior school, well built, designed and equipped with a staff of 
teachers and workers numbering thirty or more, with 350 |] 
scholars, drawn from a wide area of sixty to seventy square }} 
miles, when it is in full working order, will require motor buses 
and canteens, drainage, water and lighting services. The 
whole picture promises a great advance in national life. 

The new order of schools and advanced elementary teaching 
now before England has met with unanimous acceptance. 
Opposition both from the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Churches might have been expected had not the Act made 
generous provision of public money in the form of building 
grants. But that possible opposition was largely allayed by 
the extended facilities for withdrawal already referred to 
under sections 8 to 11 whereby they might obtain the full 
property of new or enlarged senior voluntary schools if they 
made agreements under which the Local Education Authori- 
ties would provide at least half or not more than three- 
quarters of the total cost. These generous offers to the friends 
of voluntary schools were considered in many places. Their 
reception occasioned divided counsels and dubious answers. 
This was seen at the Church Assembly on June 22nd, 1938 ; 
Lord Grey, Chairman of the Board of Finance, referred to the 
possibility of the Church of England obtaining grants for new 
senior Anglican schools thus : 

He was deeply concerned at the position of the National Society ; 
there were over 200 schemes for Senior Church Schools towards 
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which the Church had to find £750,000. The National Society had 
only been able to grant {9,175 towards an outlay of £198,251, and 
was eating up its capital. He appealed to the dioceses, as their 
finances increased, to join with the Central Board. 


Two facts were now apparent: After eighteen months to 
- consider the offer, the forty-nine dioceses of England and 
| Wales had over 200 schemes on hand; if in the country 
perhaps five or six hundred senior schools at least were 
wanted, the 200 Anglican schools would be reasonable ;_ but 
the National Society had no financial hopes of obtaining 
them. The other fact was that some dioceses with increasing 
finances might find funds locally, or join with the National 
Society. A year later, when the Church Assembly met in 
June 1939, there was no public reference to any schemes for 
senior Anglican schools. If certain schemes had been initiated, 
they had been left to diocesan authorities. This is confirmed 
by a courteous reply to inquiry made by the present writer, 
who wished to know how far the “ over 200 schemes ” had 

advanced. Dated May 27th, 1939, the reply stated : 
The National Society received seventy-six Forms of Application 
for Grants towards New Senior Schools built under the Act of 1936, 
but in only eight of these have building grant agreements been 
signed. As to the remaining sixty-eight very few have arrived at 
final figures.... There are in addition 106 schools, which are 
proposing to apply to the National Society for grants but have not 

as yet filled in Forms of Application. 


It is therefore impossible for anyone to say how many of the 
200 schemes referred to in 1938 would be completed in 1940, 
nor even how many are now under construction. 

The policy and proceedings of the Anglican authorities are 
not clear; since 1937 there have been Churchmen who did 
not favour the acquisition of senior voluntary schools by 
accepting building grants ; the alternative policy to arrange 
Anglican religious instruction for a much larger number of 
schools using new facilities (clauses 12 and 13) has had power- 
ful support. Unpopularity of the former policy is shown by 
the columns of The Guardian and Church Times; Canon 
Girling wrote in The Guardian, January 8th, 1938 : 

If inquiry were made at the offices of the National Society one 
finds little or nothing is being done . . . even in dioceses where this 
unique opportunity is being recognised, we need all the help that 
we can get and not defeatist letters. .. . Get as large a number of 
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these Church Central Schools as possible (and we shall never have H | 
an opportunity like the present), then we shall put new heart into 
the whole of the Church’s work. 


On the other hand the Archbishop of York wrote a foreword 
to A Diocesan Policy for Religious Education in Elementary 
Schools (issued February 1938, 6d., the National Society). The 
foreword offers it as a policy for the Church “ comprehensive 
in scope and entirely practicable.” Its main contention is 
that direct competition with provided schools is impossible 
in senior schools, that in junior schools the possibilities of 
exerting Anglican influence are greater. It therefore recom- 
mends the withdrawal of scholars from Cowper-Temple 
teaching to give them the opportunities for Church of England 
instruction offered under section 13. The liberal and powerful 
pleading of Dr. Temple’s pamphlet seems to have been little 
heeded ; Canon Girling was asked at a public meeting a few 
months later, whether he had considered Dr. Temple’s policy 
and seen the pamphlet, but replied he had not heard of it. 

The advocacy of two alternative policies is seen in the 
pamphlets and appeals of the National Society, and must have 
been remarked by those who heard the speeches of Lord 
Sankey and the Archbishop of Canterbury at the meeting of 
the Central Council of Church Religious Education, January 
30th, 1939. Lord Sankey said : 


For every child in a Church School there were three children in 
Council Schools. A large number of Church of England children 
must be in Council Schools.... Strain every nerve to maintain 
Church Schools. ... I would not maintain Church Schools which 
bring discredit on the Church, or which are in such a condition 
that they cripple the Church in other directions. Some schools 
upon the Black List are probably not worth keeping.... In my 
view we ought to co-operate with every religious body in getting 
the very best possible Syllabus of Religious Instruction taught in 
every Council School... and we should see that ... advantage 
be taken of Section 13 for our own children to have something 
TORE. es 

In reply to this the Archbishop of Canterbury deprecated 
defeatism or apprehension about the future prospects of Church 
Schools . . . he doubted whether at any time their position . . . had 
been more secure than at present... . Education authorities were 
not likely to impose further difficulties. .. . It was discouraging to 
hear that their policy was . . . first to maintain all the schools that 
could be equipped . . . and second to close all the other schools. 
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Lord Sankey spoke with candour and his recognised 
humanity and sympathy, while the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with that complacent superiority which is not helpful. 

The National Society or the Central Council of the Church 
for Religious Education is inactive, and does not contribute 
to many schemes for obtaining new senior Anglican schools. 
Yet some bishops have made efforts which deserve notice. It 
may be useful to take the Diocese of Chichester, which can 
provide facts and details repeated elsewhere. The county of 
Sussex, co-terminous with the Diocese of Chichester, is a 
wealthy county, without any political or social elements likely 
to cause trouble, with low unemployment and a high standard 
of living, a rising population and rateable value, new educa- 
tional opportunities and many new public institutions. These 
are all favourable conditions to obtain new senior schools with 
generous building grants. The local Councils energetic and 
progressive. The Bishop of Chichester held in the highest 
regard and notable for his European reputation and dis- 
tinguished record. 

Late in 1937 the Bishop of Chichester spoke thus to his 


Diocesan Council : 


An opportunity is offered to the Church in an unprecedented 
way by the Education Act of last year. The State in this Act says 
to the Church—We want you to work with us in building these 
new schools. And what is more, we offer new Church Senior 
Schools with the aid of large grants from the State. Thus, to take 
our own diocese, the County Council and other education authori- 
ties are able to say, “‘ For every new senior school that you will 
build, we will pay you three-quarters of the cost, and it will be a 
real Church school with the head teacher a churchman, and most 
of the assistant teachers churchmen as well, and with Church school 
managers managing the school,” It is an extraordinary offer. Will 
you please consider the full significance of the fact? It is quite 
without precedent that the State should be able and willing to find 
three-quarters of the cost of building a new school. ... I want to 
emphasise the greatness of the chance before the Church, especially 
in the rural areas under the control of the East and West Sussex 
County Councils. My aim is that we should secure twelve Church 
Senior Schools in strategic centres throughout the diocese in addi- 
tion to those already in existence.... The Bishop then proceeded 
to give a list of the twelve strategic centres, stating it was “ not 
exhaustive.” 
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This stirring appeal to his diocese must be fairly considered. 
It is not a State offer that the Act makes ; the Bishop says,. 
“the State is able and willing to find three-quarters of the4} 
cost of building a new school” ; really the Act leaves it to they} 
Local Education Authority (the County Council) to make ani 
agreement, with a large number of conditions ; these must be}} 
signed before any progress can be made. The first step isi}j 
taken when a general preliminary consent by the Local} 
Education Authority is given to make an agreement. One} 
factor which the Bishop forgets is that the ratepayers have a }} 
right to appeal to the Board of Education when any new }j 
school is proposed. In Crowborough such an appeal was }f 
made and a public inquiry held when the Board of Education }f 
rejected the scheme for an Anglican school. This reduced the |} 
six strategic centres in East Sussex to five; it now appears | 
that as “ generally accepted ”’ four only remain, for though } 
the agreements necessary in the schemes for Cuckfield, 
Hurstmonceux, Uckfield and Worth are nearing conclusion, 
it has taken the Bishop nineteen months to get so far. It is 
necessary under the Act that the schools built in these cases 
must be finished by September Ist, 1940. 

Delays have occurred in reaching agreements in most 
counties, on various points. They have arisen in Sussex about 
numbers of reserved teachers. The Bishop wanted “ Most of 
the teachers Churchmen.” Local Education Authorities 
seldom allow more than 75 per cent. of the teachers to be 
“ reserved,” though sometimes the 75 per cent. is in addition 
to the head teacher. The Bishop named twelve strategic 
centres and has now retreated. In three of the four remaining 
hopeful for him, in East Sussex, difficulties arose. Architects 
also cause delay ; the Local Education Authorities have staff 
architects, experienced in this special line, and often offer 
their services free to the proposers. Private or personal 
reasons have come in; other architects, inexperienced in this 
new work, are unaccustomed to the complicated and special 
rules of the Board of Education and of Local Education 
Authorities ; weeks of delay arising, officials and committees 
are tired out and costs increased. Similarly, over sites, and 
whether canteens should be paid for by the Local Education 
Authority or the proposers. Reference to, and interviews 
with, the Board in London cause delay and do not always 
decide the question. Especially over the financial demands 
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delays and doubts have arisen, sometimes certainly due to the 
proposers’ disappointments in securing their voluntary 
quota; payments, promises, loans and guarantees are all 
increasingly difficult in collecting Church funds. In West 
Sussex the estimates for schools are still unprepared ; when 
builders’ contracts come to be made and when building can 
begin, no one can say. 

Two questions remain for the Bishop to answer : 

1. The County Boroughs of Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings 
and Worthing are in his diocese; these Local Education 
Authorities have senior schools in preparation ; why are these 
strategic centres not mentioned by him? 

2. Another question, about the cost of providing senior 
schools. Does the Bishop realise what it all costs? His four 
schools in East Sussex: Cuckfield, Hurtsmonceux, Uckfield 
and Worth, are to have an aggregate of 1,120 school places, 
and the preliminary estimate for the four schools, buildings, 
clerks of works, printing, etc., totals £78,750, to which must 
be added about {650 for the sites ; this works out at over {70 
for each school place. The Church must collect about {17 Ios. 
per place. In order to take up this “ extraordinary offer” 
voluntary subscribers are to collect over (16,000, Is this 
policy of the Bishop fair to Church subscribers or to county 
ratepayers ? 

The circumstances of Sussex and the Diocese of Chichester 
are typical of cases where the Local Education Authority and 
those proposing voluntary senior schools are both active and 
well-intentioned. Final results may still be uncertain; but 
proposers must be troubled already and the beginning of 
education under Hadow Report conditions is delayed. 
Probably in a year’s time the results throughout England will 


follow the course of events impending here. 
Joseru Kine. 


GERMANS IN POLAND. 


T is significant that in the present Polish-German crisis} 
[ee are on the whole very few German complaints as to} 


the treatment of the German minority in Poland. Obvi-. 


ously Dr. Gébbels’ propaganda machinery could not dispense |} 


entirely with the invention of ludicrous atrocity stories. But 
those who remember last year’s barrage of German propa- 
ganda during the Sudeten crisis will wonder why Germany 


did not resort to similar methods, considering the extra- | 
ordinary effect they had in 1938. One possible explanation is } 
that the sensitiveness of the Western Democracies on the | 


subject of German minority problems has rapidly diminished, 
especially as it has become obvious that they are used as 
mere pawns in Germany’s game of power politics. Moreover, 
after Munich and the disappearance of Czecho-Slovakia the 
position of Germany has become so strong that she has no 
need to use obsolete methods in her imperialist drive. To-day 
she can put forward her case for European hegemony without 
any pretence of sympathy for her racial brethren. 

The most important difference, however, between the two 
crises created by Germany is that in the present upheaval she 
is unable to count on the support of the German minority in 
Poland to the same extent as she could with the Sudeten 
Germans. In fact, the German minority is the least Nazified 
group of non-Reich Germans in the world. They are certainly 
less Nazi than the South-West African Germans. They have 
an anti-Nazi movement, which is the strongest of all the 
German groups scattered over the world. The Nazi ideology 
has made headway in Poland chiefly among the younger 
German generation, but only to a certain extent. The two 
tival groups, the Nazi Jungdeutsche Partei (Young German 
Party), headed by Herr Wiesner, a Polish Senator, and the 
old-established anti-Nazi Volksbund (People’s Union) have 
strictly divided spheres of action and influence. There are 
Nazi and non-Nazi Co-operative Societies, separate private 
schools and even separate theatres. The German-Christian 
journal Der Deutsche in Polen (The German in Poland) is 
strongly opposed to Nazi ideology and methods—an attitude 
rarely to be met with among German minorities even in more 
distant places. One of its brilliant contributors who lashes 
the Nazi idols mercilessly is Herr Rauschning, the ex-Nazi 
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President of the Danzig Senate. Apart from the conflicting 
middle-class parties, there is a German Social-Democratic 
Party affiliated to the Second International and co-operating 
with the P.P.S. (The Polish Socialist Party). Its members are 
recruited from among the numerous German workers’ settle- 
ments which were established a century or so ago to help to 
run the large textile centres in and around the city of Lodz— 
the Polish Manchester. An interesting group of definitely 
~anti-Nazi Germans is the Mennonites, a Baptist Protestant 
Church, whose teaching is based on that of Luther’s contem- 
porary, Menno Simon. Small settlements of Mennonites are 
to be found in Southern Poland, and male members of this 
Sect are exempted on conscientious grounds from service in 
the Polish army. 

The reason why Nazi propaganda has achieved such meagre 
results is because of the strength of the Evangelical Church in 
Poland. The Polish Protestant Church is not an entirely 
German movement in spite of the fact that popular belief in 
that largely Catholic country regards Lutherans and Germans 
as synonymous terms. Protestantism in Poland, while making 
some headway among the intellectual élite, never gained the 
support of the masses because popular instinct repudiated it 
as a German creed, Only in the Polish part of the former 
Austrian Silesia did Protestantism assume larger proportions 
among the Polish population, and that was because it was 
derived from the Czech Protestant movement. Up to 1926 
Warsaw and Wilno, the Polish centres of Protestantism in 
Silesia, were separated from the German bodies of the same 
creed. The Constitution of the Protestant Church in Poland 
(1926) welded both groups together, and the Church was 
granted self-government similar to that of the Auto-Kephalic 
Orthodox Church of Poland. It is obvious that in such a state 
of affairs the Protestant Church in Poland cannot be subjected 
to ideological Nazi experiments, and for that reason it stands 
the more firmly for the defence of Christian ideals among the 
Germans in Poland. 

In spite of the signs of stubborn self-defence among the 
independent German parties in Poland, the extent and 
virulence of Nazi propaganda must not be overlooked or 
under-estimated. A few years ago I visited a mountain 
district in the Polish Carpathians. About thirty miles from 
the nearest railway station, far from the main road leading to 
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the present Polish-Hungarian frontier, there are three German- 
inhabited villages hidden among the dense coniferous moun- 
tain forests. Yet not a single week passed without some 
wandering Nazi teacher appearing in these hamlets, though he 
had to cover a distance of nearly seventy miles in a horse- 
drawn cart over an indescribably rugged road. Even these 
remote settlements were being continually supplied with Nazi 
books and leaflets. The flood of propaganda was intensified 
when the villagers followed the teacher’s advice and bought 
wireless sets. This persistent intoxication could be observed 
as early as 1933 and remained undiminished in spite of com- 
munication difficulties. Nor did it disappear when these 
isolated German-speaking villagers realised that they were 
dependent on their neighbouring Polish and Ukrainian com- 
patriots, who resented their growing intransigence. In spite 
of a few isolated cases, the main body of the German minority 
in Poland cannot be regarded as Nazified. One version for 
this is that they are quite well off, although they have 
neither desired nor been granted the extravagant privileges 
or the special status which the Nazis would like them to 
enjoy. 

At the present moment the German population of Poland 
totals nearly three-quarters of a million: that is to say 2°3 
per cent. In the province of Poznan there are 193,000Germans 
(9°2 per cent.), in Silesia 90,000 (7 per cent.). Before 1918 
there were over a million Germans within the present boun- 
daries of Poland, but a great number of them, consisting of 
Prussian officials and colonists settled on the soil from which 
the Polish peasant was evicted, left the country, fearing a 
violent outburst of popular hatred and disgust. The maritime 
province of Poland—Pomorze, or rather what remained of 
that historical Polish province in the shape of the so-called 
“Corridor ”’—has always had an overwhelming Polish 
majority of more than go per cent. It is interesting to note 
that the German Imperial Geography described this region 
as a “ danger zone,” on account of the “ alien ” majority and 
on account of the number of Polish deputies returned to the 
various Prussian representative bodies, in spite of the inten- 
sive gerrymandering made possible by ingenious Electoral 
Laws and similar administrative devices. 

_ There is no name which revives memories of a more burning 
injustice than that of the once ill-famed H.K.T. Society. 


. 
| 
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The H.K.T. (or Hakata in Polish) is a compound name con- 
sisting of the initials of the three founders of the anti-Polish 
“Society for Promotion of Germanism,” the intellectual 
fathers of the Bismarckian Colonisation Commission, Heine- 
mann, Kennemann, and Tiedemann. This Commission had 
power to buy land compulsorily from the Polish peasants and 
sell it again at advantageous terms to German colonists 
drawn from all parts of the Kingdom of Prussia. All opposi- 
tion on the part of the Poles against this ruthless eviction was 
crushed with Prussian thoroughness. Feeling ran high in 
those days, but the Poles did not take revenge upon the 
Germans after they obtained power. The German rural 
population still numbers 130,000 in the Western provinces of 
Poznan and Pomorze. Their economic and cultural develop- 
ment is not restricted, and, according to the 1931 census, they 
possess no fewer than 167 agricultural co-operative societies, 
104 co-operative dairies, and 333 co-operative banks. The 
total turnover of the German Co-operative Societies in 1936 
amounted to 70 million zloty (nearly 3 million pounds), and 
their dairy co-ops controlled an output of 89,000 cows. These 
figures are on an average higher than those of the correspond- 
ing Polish and Ukrainian societies. 

In the field of cultural development and civil liberties the 
situation of the German minority cannot be compared in its 
advantageousness with that of the Polish minority in Ger- 
many. There are about 450 German primary schools, half of 
which are State-supported or maintained by municipal 
councils. Of the thirty-one secondary German schools 
seventeen are endowed by the State. Compare this with the 
sad plight of the Polish educational system in Germany. The 
Nazi State does not provide a single secondary school for the 
children of its 14 million Polish citizens. The few existing 
Polish primary schools are in the course of complete Germanis- 
ation. There is only one Polish private secondary school in 
Opeln. After five years’ activity the German authorities did 
not think fit to empower this school with the right to issue 
Matriculation certificates. 

At a time when the Press in Germany and Austria was 
decaying under the deadly “cure” of Dr. Gdbbels, the 
number of German newspapers in Poland rose from 95 in 
1933 to 105 in 1938. Apart from a few newspapers with veiled 
Nazi tendencies, the increase must be attributed to more 
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vigorous German Christian and democratic counter-propa- 
ganda. There are thirty-one religious journals printed in 
German and ten professional reviews of strongly anti-Nazi 
tendencies. There is a German theatre in Lodz, and the 
German democratic workers’ organisations have a well- 
managed University Extension Lecture Society in the same 
city. 

These, briefly, are the reasons why it is not easy to Nazify 
the German minority in Poland, and why it is not being 
drawn into the sinister schemes of Nazi world-domination 
plans. The resoluteness of the Polish authorities in refusing 
to allow foreign agents to stir up trouble accounts for much 
of the calm which is now prevailing in Poland in spite of the 
international tension. It proves that the German population, 
when it is mot preyed upon or intimidated by Nazi agents, 
remains calm, peaceful and democratic. 


F. Wirtn. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A QuarTER oF A CENTURY. 


I 


WENTY-FIVE years ago a great war had just started. 

Any man who in August 1914 had reached maturity, 

who went through that war and then through its 
diplomatic results, and who in August 1939 is still alive and 
receptive to elementary ideas, has something to say which, 
if he is honest enough to say it, may make some contribution 
to an understanding of what is after all the most important 
thing on earth, namely the human race and its misfortunes : 
what Pascal called “‘ ’aveuglement et la misére de homme 
et ces contrariétés étonnantes qui se découvrent dans sa 
nature.” Pascal gave the answer quite simply in these words : 
*“* La pente vers soi est le commencement de tout désordre.” 
It really does seem to be so simple. 

A quarter of a century is a substantial span of a man’s life. 
If a particular quarter of a century happens to have begun 
with something outstandingly characteristic of human life 
and to have ended in something almost as striking, there is 
no excuse for the man who happens to have lived through it 
not to put on record what he honestly believes to be the truth 
about it. To moralise on adequate evidence and with adequate 
thought on a specific experience of such a kind cannot be 
wrong, even though he who does it might wish that someone 
more enlightened were making the attempt. 

One of the historical truths that dawn upon one in reflection 
is that the fortunes of men, nations and empires react accord- 
ing to certain broad principles. Prosperity tends to soften the 
fibre and to blunt the intelligence both of individuals and of 
societies. The sense of fear, which tends further to undermine 
judgment, attacks those who have something to lose and 
nothing to gain, just as conversely he who has nothing to lose 
and something to gain cannot be the victim of fear. 

The perfect illustration is given by the history of Anglo- 
German relations in our time. It is necessary at the outset to 
concede a considerable weight of argument to those who see 
in the character of the German people something which makes 
difficult any reasonable accommodation with them. It cannot 
be wholly an accident that in our time Germany has twice 
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dislocated the entire business, for instance, of British civilisa- 
tion. It cannot be the case that Germany has been wholly 
right and Britain wholly wrong in both cases. _The real 
difficulty that is encountered by fair-minded British people 
is that with the best will in the world we sooner or later 
discover in the character of any single German that we know 
something that is radically antagonistic. The familiar 
diagnosis of a German affinity to the British character is true 
only superficially. The people of every other race on earth 
that one knows by personal contact are in a large measure 
actuated by the same sort of broad human feelings that 
actuate ourselves. In the German, above a certain level, there 
is a like sort of common humanity ; but when one gets down 
to bedrock one is forced to admit that there is a difference of 
kind. At bottom the German race has never (in the highest 
sense) been civilised nor Christianised. There have been 
certain fruits, remarkable in themselves, of the German 
intellect ; in music, in letters, in science, in scholarship. But 
we all know that pure intellect can be, and mostly is, divorced 
from true humanity. It is the case—let the crude fact be 
crudely stated—that there is something elementally insensi- 
tive and intransigent in the German character. 

There is a type of British student of German affairs who 
still refuses to believe that such a thing is possible. During 
the last war it was the conventional refuge of such students 
to pretend that the mass of the German people were human 
beings very much like ourselves, but exploited, owing to a 
too submissive docility and an abused capacity for discipline, 
by a madman. At that time it was the Kaiser who was 
supposed to have established the monstrous lien over them. 
To-day such people again argue, rather incorrigibly, a like 
case. The name of Hitler being substituted for that of 
Wilhelm II, they say exactly the same thing as before. The 
Reichswehr leaders for instance, we are again asked to believe, 
are to-day brutally dismissed by Herr Hitler—and meekly 
accept dismissal—as mere pawns in the Fihrer’s absolute 
authority as military and political commander-in-chief. It 
cannot be true twice in living memory that a whole race of 
people should be dominated against their better will or judg- 
ment by a madman. There must be, at any rate, some pre- 
disposing susceptibility. One’s German friends of a quarter 
of a century’s standing, who have always appeared to be 
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reasonable men, are now found in practice to be, all of them, 
up to 100 per cent., the devotees of a materialist, atheist, 
cunning, unscrupulous, fanatic agitator. The central fact 
that Adolf Hitler is a German is the decisive element in the 
several circumstances that have enabled him to subdue the 
whole German race to his will. It is a manifestation of 
patriotism that amounts to dementia. There is something 
peculiar, and something terrifying, in such a race of people. 

Had it been otherwise, had the German people been 
broadly moulded as are all other peoples on earth, the now 
chronic Anglo-German problem would probably have been 
solved. It is unreasonable to believe that the horror of the 
last war would not have chastened any ordinary Vendetta. 
It is precisely the original and intrinsic difficulty of the 
German character that has constituted the problem of the 
present century. It is that difficulty that the British genius, 
undermined by the prosperity aforesaid, has failed to appre- 
ciate. We have failed in intelligence. It is only when abnormal 
difficulty arises that the real test is applied to intelligence. 
Up to the end of the last century Great Britain and the 
British Empire were an achievement of majestic grandeur. 
The old enmity with France had been merged in a mature 
practice of tolerance: one of the greatest of human achieve- 
ments. The French Empire was in no wise now regarded as 
incompatible with the British Empire. To live and let live 
was the practical rule of life that resulted from the wise use 
of tolerance. 

And lo! a new Germany loomed on the horizon, a Germany 
that had been fashioned as an effective unity by Bismarck 
under the stimulus and opportunity provided by Napoleon. 
With amazing rapidity Germany expanded both into the 
colonial field and into that of international commerce. She 
almost took away our breath; she certainly upset our judg- 
ment. Yet Germany’s prosperity before 1914 was a source of 
prosperity to ourselves; prosperity being as indivisible as 
adversity. Before 1914 Germany was a profitable field for 
British investment and a profitable incentive to British in- 
dustry. Blunted by a vulgar resentment and an absurd sense 
of jealousy we decided to accept an issue with Germany. 
Granted all the forbidding elements in the German character 
—the pitiless arrogance in success, the cruelty, the total lack 
of the very quality of tolerance that was to constitute the test 
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of our own character—it was nevertheless the case that the © 
Anglo-French Entente of 1904 was one of the most fatal — 


blunders of all history. Of course Germany contributed to it, 
made it almost inevitable—but it could have been avoided. 
If ever in history there was a case for peace at any price, that 
case was clearly presented in the decade that preceded the 
World War. We for our part had everything to lose, and 
nothing to gain, by war. Yet we went to war. The German 
invasion of Belgium was not the real casus belli. It was a late 
symptom of causes already chronic, including the encircle- 
ment of Germany by Britain, France and Russia. That 
encirclement was an undeniable fact. To-day we can look 
round and observe the devastated districts of the British 
heritage that is the price we have paid for going to war in 1914. 
The two years 1904, when we began to “ encircle ” Germany 
(to argue that it was defensive in motive is beside the point) 
by constituting the Entente Cordiale with France, and 1914 
when we declared war on Germany, were the origins (ce mest 
que le premier pas qui coiite) from which derived the historic 
abdication of British power from its dominant position in the 
world and from its resultant opportunity to carry out a real 
civilising mission in the world. The proof of the pudding is 
simply and quite invariably in the eating. To-day we see the 
ruins of what in 1914 was British prosperity and strength. 
We could and ought in 1914 to have accepted Germany as an 
equal party with France and ourselves as a world imperialist 
Power. 

Having embarked upon so unintelligent a policy, we did 
not arrest our progress on the downward path. Why was it 
that nearly the whole world came to our side in the last war? 
Only because we were the strongest Power. We had command 
of the seas. We had an immense reserve of wealth. Our 
empire was impregnable. Why is it to-day that Japan and 
Italy are on the other side and it has proved so difficult to 
make a treaty with Russia? Because we are no longer the 
impregnable Power. 

We embarked on the last war from a stupid motive. We 
next proceeded by the like stupidity to ruin the peace won by 
our military victory, a victory falling to us because “ to him 
that hath shall be added” (to-day by contrast we have to 
brood upon the complementary truth that “from him that 
hath not, shall be taken even that which he hath ”), We 
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attempted in the ill-fated Treaty of Versailles permanently 
to cripple Germany. Could anything be less intelligent ? The 
very adversity we thrust upon Germany was the original 
source of Germany’s exuberant strength during the present 
decade. In 1939, impoverished and weakened by the last war, 
crippled—for it is we who, relatively to our former strength, 
are crippled—by an income tax of nearly one-third of income, 
a tax which can never again be substantially reduced, we find 
ourselves embarked upon an expenditure of some {2,500 
million for the purpose of preventing a German city from 
again becoming a part of Germany. On the ground of intelli- 
gence and elementary common sense, need anything more be 
said? Does it really matter to any British man, woman or 
child whether Danzig belongs to Germany or to Poland? 
The price, £2,500 million, is such that one’s imagination reels 
at it. There are men, women and children in this country who 
are in want, who cannot buy elementary things without which 
daily life is accompanied by distress, whose wants could be 
satisfied at a price wholly negligible by contrast with what 
we pay for a fantastic foreign policy. 

It is one of the remarkable things that the most obvious 
and most palpable facts can escape notice. One’s faculty of 
perception can be blurred over to such an extent that we look 
at an obvious thing and do not see it. Those who have the 
longest experience of public affairs are driven farther and 
farther back to first principles in their search of an explana- 
tion. The experienced people do not laugh, are not shocked, 
if the simple elementary truths of life are argued, even when 
the subject of discussion is “‘ foreign affairs.” If a party of 
children sitting round a table weighted with all the good 
things they want to eat, enough to satisfy the maximum 
appetite of each, were to emulate the “ policy ” of govern- 
ments in international relations they would, instead of eating 
the good things, fight over them and ruin them, and would 
achieve the total denial of satisfaction to everyone concerned. 
The world is the table. The children are the nations. The 
world contains enough, and an abundance, for every need. 
Brains could be profitably used for an infinite improvement 
of existing amenities. There are even provided, for a con- 
structive use of the human intellect, certain physical fields of 
high endeavour in the common good. There are accidental 
“ defects,” storms, floods, quakes, accurately called by the 
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insurance companies “ acts of God,” which human intelli- 
gence could profitably organise against for the common cause. 
An absence of obstacle, a uniformity of good fortune, spells 
death to the spirit. There is adequate scope for human enter- 
prise, human courage and human skill, in the world as God 
made it. The peoples of the world by contrast concentrate 
their energy, their wealth, their skill on the manufacture of 
armaments, and the training of a human agency, whose 
exclusive purpose is the blasting of a maximum number of 
fellow human beings to bits. The spectacle of Christ crucified 
by man is so elemental in its meaning that no words are simple 
enough to express it. The spectacle of a human race bent 
upon the competitive manufacture and organisation of the 
instruments of its own destruction is in its turn so clearly 
symbolic that any words must fail adequately to express it. 
What is more remarkable is that mankind does not yet see 
the simple truth. In the end, no doubt, man will see it. 

In the meantime, the exercise of reason has to direct itself 
to the sordid and symbolic case of Danzig. The great British 
Government on March 31st, 1939, in the words used by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, Prime Minister, in the House of Com- 
mons on that day, gave this astounding pledge to Poland : 
“In the event of any action which clearly threatened Polish 
independence and which the Polish Government accordingly 
considered it vital to resist with their national forces, His 
Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once 
to lend the Polish Government all the support in their power.” 

Could the theory of government be reduced to a greater 
absurdity ? There resulted, among others, three simple facts 
that place almost too great a strain on one’s belief in what is 
possible: (1) The British Government gave to the Polish 
Government the absolute right to decide whether Britain 
should go to war ; (2) The British people accordingly prepared 
with all the resources at their disposal to go to war, if Poland 
should decide to demand it, in order to prevent a German city 
from being incorporated in the German nation ; and (3) The 
said German city, being controlled by a wholly German 
Senate, elected by a wholly German people, wanted thus to 
be incorporated in Germany, and yet the British Government 
really believed its policy to be based upon the principles of 
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The great British people in living memory had been 
reduced to a level of national activity where all the arts and 
propaganda and appeals to patriotism were mobilised to drive 
them into digging air-raid shelters, instituting universal 
military service, spending all their national wealth (and more) 
—what for ? To keep Danzig from Germany, where it logically 
belonged, and to interfere in Eastern European affairs of not 
the slightest logical importance or interest to Great Britain. 

On July roth, 1939, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, British Prime 
Minister, spoke in the House of Commons. It was regarded as 
a great occasion. To give him the opportunity of making a 
statement of historic importance a question was put on the 
paper by Mr. Harold Macmillan in these terms: ‘‘ Whether 
the Government will issue a declaration to the effect that any 
change in the present position of Danzig, other than by an 
agreement to which the Polish Government is a party, 
whether brought about externally by military action on the 
part of Germany or internally by a movement initiated or 
supported by the German Government, will be regarded as 
an act of aggression on the part of Germany, and therefore 
covered by the terms of our pledge to Poland? ” 

Mr. Chamberlain prefaced his declaration with this historical 
premise : “ Racially, Danzig is, almost wholly, a German city, 
but the prosperity of its inhabitants depends to a very large 
extent upon Polish trade. The Vistula is Poland’s only water- 
way to the Baltic, and the port at its mouth is, therefore, of 
vital strategic and economic importance to her. Another 
Power established in Danzig could, if so desired, block Poland’s 
access to the sea, and so exert an economic and military 
stranglehold upon her. Those who were responsible for fram- 
ing the present statute of the Free City were fully conscious 
of those facts, and did their best to make provision accord- 
ingly. Moreover, there is no question of any oppression of the 
German population in Danzig. On the contrary, the adminis- 
tration of the Free City is in German hands, and the only 
restrictions imposed upon it are not of a kind to curtail the 
liberty of its citizens. The present settlement, though it may 
be capable of improvement, cannot itself be regarded as 
basically unjust or illogical. The maintenance of the status 
quo had, in fact, been guaranteed by the German Chancellor 
himself up to 1944 by the ten-year treaty which he had con- 
cluded with Marshal Pilsudski. Up till last March Germany 
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seems to have felt that, while the position of Danzig might 


ultimately require revision, the question was neither urgent _ 


nor likely to lead to a serious dispute.” He then made what 
may indeed prove to be an historic statement in these words : 
“ Recent occurrences in Danzig have inevitably given rise to 
fears that it is intended to settle her future status by unilateral 


action, organised by surreptitious methods, thus presenting _ 


Poland and other Powers with a fait accompli. In such circum- 
stances any action taken by Poland to restore the situation 
would, it is suggested, be represented as an act of aggression 


on her part, and, if her action were supported by other ~ 


Powers, they would be accused of aiding and abetting her in 
the use of force. If the sequence of events should, in fact, be 
such as is contemplated on this hypothesis, honourable mem- 
bers will realise from what I have said earlier that the issue 
could not be considered as a purely local matter involving the 
rights and liberties of the Danzigers, which incidentally are in 
no way threatened, but would at once raise graver issues 
affecting Polish national existence and independence. We 
have guaranteed to give our assistance to Poland in the case 
of a clear threat to her independence, which she considers it 
vital to resist with her national forces, and we are firmly 
resolved to carry out this undertaking. I have said that, while 
the present settlement is neither basically unjust nor illogical, 
it may be capable of improvement. It may be that, in a clearer 
atmosphere, possible improvements could be discussed.” 
There was no longer any possible doubt about the nature of 
the British commitment. Its real implications were illus- 
trated in the negotiations with the Russian Government. It 
seemed logical that having guaranteed Poland, Rumania, 
Greece and Turkey against aggression we should go further 
and incorporate Russia in the system called (by us) a Peace 
Bloc. Yet, as Russia rightly argued, the hypothetical danger 
from Germany was not that of a “ direct ” aggression but an 
“indirect ” aggression of the Sudeten type. Speed was of the 
essence of any effective safeguard. What then? Neither 
France nor Britain could take speedy action in Eastern Europe 
against a German move. Obviously, therefore, Russia must 
be competent to decide if and when any change in the internal 
situation of Finland, Latvia, Esthonia or Poland did con- 
stitute “indirect aggression” from Germany; and to take 
action at once in such an emergency. A mere change of 
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Government in either of those four countries might therefore 
bring Russian troops over their border in the guise of a 
“protector.” And those four countries were as much afraid 
of Russian as of German interference. Moreover, the first 
result of an Anglo-French-Russian alliance designed to safe- 
guard the small states of Eastern Europe from a German 
“indirect aggression ” might be a Russian “ indirect aggres- 
sion” against those states. Small wonder that the negotia- 
tions in Moscow were prolonged from week to week. 


II 


The question will inevitably be asked: granted the truth 
of every gloomy sentence so far written in this paper, what is 
the constructive suggestion for putting the matter right? 
Obviously, if there is going to be an improvement in interna- 
tional relations, there must be a machinery for improving 
them. To sit back in one’s chair and quote the Sermon on the 
Mount is to beat the thin air with talk. The obvious first step 
towards controlling international gangsterdom and instituting 
some principle of order is to set up an authority that is at 
least competent to make an award. In the case of Danzig, for 
example, which is the present bone of contention, it would 
help if there were a tribunal before which the case could be 
argued. Ub: soctetas, 1b1 lex. 

The month of September has been the traditional month 
since 1920 when the League of Nations, set up by the Treaty 
of Versailles, has staged an annual ritual of progress made. 
That particular League of Nations is not the first of such 
enterprises. When Castlereagh called one of them “ sublime 
nonsense and mysticism,” he coined a phrase more interesting 
than he probably intended. Certainly the League of Nations 
is a sublime idea; certainly its success implies a change of 
heart so great that one might be tempted to diagnose the 
inspiration as mystic; and certainly so far the attempt has 
been nonsensical because the clear conditions of success have 
never been fulfilled. Grotius wrote his famous De Jure Belli 
et Pacis (1625) under the stimulus of the general nausea 
produced by the Thirty Years’ War ; but though he did argue 
a case for the pacific arbitrament in international disputes, he 
was mainly concerned with the nonsensical subject of the 
“ laws of war.” Wars being the negation of all laws, there can 
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be no laws of war. Yet he started a train of thought, which 
produced something more substantial a century ago, which 
in its turn was given its opportunity by the general sense of 
weariness and repentance that followed the Napoleonic wars. 
Castlereagh’s own subsequent bid for the diplomatic instead 
‘of the belligerent method through the instrumentality of a 
European Concert marked a further step forward : though in 
its turn it proved futile. 

At the turn of the century the Emperor Nicholas II of 


ope 


Russia was responsible for the two famous Hague Con-— 


ferences (1899 and 1907) which attempted to organise the 
pacific settlement of international disputes, the stabilisation 
and subsequent reduction of armaments, and the abolition of 
what were regarded short-sightedly as the more obnoxious 
instruments of war. The third of those objectives was as 
curious then as it has been in the more modern attempts. At 
the beginning of the present century the international re- 
formers could deprecate (1) the launching of projectiles and 
explosives from “ balloons” or by the use of other similar 
‘““new ” methods; (2) the use of projectiles whose only 
purpose was to spread “ asphyxiating or deleterious ” gases ; 
and (3) the use of bullets which “ expand or flatten easily in 
the human body ” ; just as in recent years men have talked 
about “ humanising ” a submarine whose only use is none the 
less inhuman. In 1919 the crushing weight of war weariness and 
repentance gave the greatest opportunity yet experienced for 
setting up a League of Nations. The resultant instrument in 
its turn was destined to be wholly futile. Who knows but that 
the present appalling state of international relations may 
provide still another opportunity for setting up a League of 
Nations and for avoiding all past blunders in the building of 
it? At any rate it is arguable that the only effective next 
step in the salvation of the world from the chaos now afflicting 
it is to concentrate upon a new League of Nations ; and the 
past quarter of a century’s experience is full of lessons about 
what to avoid. 

In the first place the tactic of setting up half a League in 
the hope that success in small matters might lead to success 
in big matters and thus empirically lead on to a full and 
perfect working instrument for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, is proved to be totally misdirected. 
It is obvious that the principle of universality, which is 
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essential to the success of a League of Nations, must be made 
a rigid and uncompromising precedent condition to the 
functioning of any new League. In 1919 both Germany and 
Russia were excluded from membership of the League ; and 
the United States refused to be a member. The League was 
therefore born dead. It would have been better in 1919 to 
accept that fact rather than to persist in an experiment that 
could not do good and might (indeed did) do harm. To-day 
it is a possible constructive expedient to concentrate upon a 
new League of Nations. It would be possible, for instance, for 
the British Government to declare that it is prepared to 
suspend judgment on every outstanding issue in foreign affairs 
and to lend its whole weight to the fashioning of a new League 
of Nations, which should be the instrument of a general settle- 
ment. 

A book has been lately published (Union Now, by C. R. 
Streit, Jonathan Cape) in which the case is argued for the union 
of fifteen democratic States. The fact that the book has 
excited a good deal of interest and even an organised attempt 
to stir up a practical movement towards the fulfilment of 
what it suggests, shows that opinion in more than one 
country is ready to consider drastic measures as a means of 
escape from present troubles. Yet that particular suggestion 
begs the very question it asks. As a means of putting an end 
to present tension, of safeguarding the democracies from the 
danger of war with the dictatorships, a defensive union is 
postulated which shall be strong enough to deter any further 
aggression by the dictatorships : in other words we are asked, 
as a method of preventing conflict, to accentuate the division 
between the two potentially warring camps. The appeal of 
such a thesis is to the belligerent spirit. It attracts those who 
are concerned more for the victory of the one side over the 
other than for any ideal of international collaboration. But 
if it is to be regarded as possible that fifteen nations should 
unite for a partisan purpose, is it impossible that all nations 
should unite for a common purpose? 

If peace, in the elementary sense of a working arrangement 
whereby the nations agree to live and let live, is to be an 
attainable object, it is necessary that the seven Great Powers 
of the world should all agree to constitute a League of Nations. 
The refusal of any one of them would put an end to the pro- 
posal. What therefore could be done at once would be that 
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the British Government (for example) should publicly launch 
a proposal that the seven Great Powers—Japan, Russia, 


Germany, Italy, France, Great Britain and the United States _ 


—should agree in principle to meet in conference for the 
exclusive purpose of constituting a new League of Nations. 
If the seven Great Powers were to agree on such a proposal, 
every small Power in the world would automatically join in. 
Certain political influences, so widely separated as the 
Vatican on one side and the extreme British Left on the 
other, have lately put about the suggestion that a world 


<a 


conference be convened to discuss on a tabula rasa a new 


peace settlement. An agenda so comprehensive strikes many 
people as unpractical. The restricted agenda of a suggested 
new League of Nations, the inducement for which in the case, 
for example, of Germany would be the prospect that 
Germany’s claims would be considered without the present 
prejudice, would be the more likely to prove manageable. 

It may be that such an adventure would be doomed to 
failure from the start ; that it would be impossible to induce, 
for example, Japan and Germany to consider it. The difficulty, 
even the probable futility, of any adventure is not an argu- 
ment against the attempt at it. In the alternative we drift 
from one catastrophe to another. The only remedy is an 
instrument of collaboration, instead of chaotic conflict. And 
collaboration means giving something up. If it be out of the 
question, then we must resign ourselves to the abandonment 
of hope ; and that also is not in human nature. 


GrEorcE GLAScow. 
August 12th, 1939. 
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PORD HALDANE’S LATER-YEARS: 
The second volume of the official biography of Lord Hal- 


dane,* though shorter and less interesting than the first, is 
equally indispensable to our understanding of the man. No 
one had done so much to prepare the country for war, and no 
one was treated with such ingratitude when it came. He was 
too noble to be embittered, and the last thirteen years of his 
life, the period covered in these pages, reveal him as a great 
public servant in many fields. He was a rare, almost a unique 
example, of the trained philosopher who was also a construc- 
tive thinker and a skilled administrator. Sir Frederick 
Maurice writes with the sympathy of a friend and the admira- 
tion of a colleague. The closing chapter, entitled Haldane’s 
Public Services, is a fine tribute, every word of which is well 
deserved. 

No statesman of his time, or perhaps of any time, believed 
in the value of education with such conviction, and no one 
contributed so effectively to the good cause. When his work 
for the army was over, this became the chief concern of his 
public life. The nominal reason why he transferred his 
allegiance from the Liberals to Labour in 1922 was the lack of 


* Haldane, 1915-1928. By Sir F. Maurice. Faber & Faber. 18s. 
VoL. CLVI. 24 
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interest which he detected among most of the leaders of his old 
party in “ education in the widest sense.” A letter to his 
sister, however, shows that this was not the whole story. — 
“ Asquith and Grey are making an effort to stage a Liberal — 
revival, but the Liberal Party as we knew it has been killed, 
_and there is, I think, very little chance of its being galvanised 
into life... . Old-fashioned middle-class Liberalism is out of 
touch with Labour and its ideals.” | 

When the first Labour Government, in which Haldane 
served as Lord Chancellor, had fallen in the autumn of 1924, 
he dictated a memorandum on that short-lived and disap-- 
pointing experiment. “ I am glad I joined the Labour Party. 
It has made mistakes, but its reality rests on this, that it is the 
party that is most in contact with the democracy of this 
country.... I think that it will prove in the end to be the 
party that has really averted upheaval. It may progress — 
slowly, but it seems to me to be progressing surely.” Ramsay 
MacDonald, he added, was a man of remarkable ability, and 
he had acquired that rare gift, an International Mind. His 
weakness as Prime Minister was that he failed to give suffi- 
cient attention to the various Departments of State. In 
changing his party, needless to say, Haldane abandoned 
none of his old political beliefs. He had never been and never 
became a Socialist in the orthodox party sense, though, like 
the rest of us, he desired the activity of the State to be 
increased in many directions. Dying in 1928, at the age of 72, 
the year before the second Labour Government, it is useless 
to speculate on what his attitude would have been in the split 
of 1931. 

Perhaps the most interesting revelation in this volume is 
contained in a letter to Haldane from Sir Eyre Crowe, Per- 
manent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a few days after 
the fall of the Labour Government. “ You will, I feel sure, be 
interested, perhaps even gratified, to learn (what I tell you in 
strict confidence) that we have now proof that Zinovieff has 
admitted to the Soviet Government in Moscow having sent 
the letter of September 15th. In the discussion on the subject 
he advised that the only line that the Soviet Government 
could take was to deny the whole story, which was accordingly 
done.” The episode has given rise to so much controversy and 


recrimination that one regrets that the nature of the proof is 
not revealed, 
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Haldane began life as a student of philosophy, and he was 
working at it to the end. His larger works, The Pathway to 
Reality and The Reign of Relativity are not easy reading, and 
indeed he never excelled, either with tongue or pen, in the 
brief and lucid presentation of a case. But at the end of his 
life he summarised his beliefs in a little book entitled Human 
Experience and in a brochure Mind and Reality, written a few 
months before his death, which any educated reader can 
understand. He owed more to Hegel than to any other 
thinker, and there is a restfulness and serenity in all his 
philosophical utterances which reminds us of the great Ger- 
man idealists. Like them he regarded creeds as provisional 
and imperfect formulations of what can never be apprehended 
by finite minds ; but like them he never doubted that “ the 
more things are interpreted as spiritual, the more they are 
found to be real.” In closing the volume we feel we have been 
in the company of one of the wisest, kindest, cleverest and 
most useful men of his time. 

ie Pass, 


Bere NCEe AS THE BEST ATTACK. 


At a moment when the nation is straining to the utmost in 
preparation for war the proper employment of its armaments 
and man-power in the event of hostilities is clearly a matter 
of the gravest importance to every thinking individual. It is 
thus most timely that this problem should receive dispas- 
sionate analysis by an outstanding military thinker, Captain 
Liddell Hart, in his new work, The Defence of Britatn.* 
Writing with the knowledge and experience of the expert, 
he approaches the question with a fresh and critical, yet 
constructive, mind which is eager to benefit from the lessons 
of history and to grasp the realities and needs of the present 
situation. In some respects no doubt his views clash with 
orthodox military opinion, while in others, for example army 
reorganisation, they have received a wide measure of accep- 
tance. Part of this work is necessarily of a technical character, 
but the enunciation of principles governing the general conduct 
of a war can, and ought to, be considered by the layman, 
given the necessary factual and technical hypotheses. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s approach to the question of general 

* The Defence of Britain. By Liddell Hart. Faber & Faber. 128, 6d. net. 
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war strategy rests upon what he considers to be “the funda- 
mental military conditions of the present time,” namely “ the 
increasing value of machine-power in comparison with man- 
power,” industrial and economic resources and the growing 
advantage of defence over attack. The former’s superiority 
-was a fundamental lesson of the Great War and has since 
steadily increased with the emergence of new and improved 
weapons. “To give the offensive an adequate prospect of 
success the force which attempts it seems to need at least a 
three-to-one superiority of strength over the defence— 
reckoned ... as ‘ power units’: the fire-power multiplied by 
mobility of artillery, tanks, and the aircraft employed to 
support the land forces.”” Even where this, or a greater ratio, 
exists, the offensive may well exhaust itself and recoil with 
deadly effect against the attackers themselves. This is the 
lesson of the German offensive of 1918 and, in the author’s 
view, the general experience in military history. In the 
majority of battles, “‘ the loser was the army which was the 
first to commit itself to the attack.” History offers “ over- 
whelming evidence that the counter-offensive, after the enemy 
has overstrained himself in the offensive, has been the most 
decisive form of action.” Moreover, historically the British 
soldier has had a natural aptitude for the defensive. If 
Marlborough’s tactics were an exception, their success was 
mainly due to his genius and to the large non-British element 
in his armies. 

In the air, while “the offensive may still have the su- 
periority,” defence prospects are improving and there are 
“signs that air attack is not so overwhelming as popular 
fears anticipated.” A knock-out blow from the air can be 
prevented by anti-aircraft defence, and in this connection 
the author considers that too much weight can be given to 
the restraining effects of counter-bombing attacks. It is at 
sea that the gravest menace may well exist. Under modern 
conditions the method of close blockade is “‘ hardly feasible ” 
and the system of distant blockade and convoys may be 
ineffective with a hostile Italy and operational Atlantic 
bases in Spain for marauding enemy ships. 

Captain Liddell Hart strenuously argues that our war aim 
should be not to win by offensive action but to demonstrate, 
by exhausting the enemy’s resources and conserving our own 
to the utmost, that we cannot lose. Germany will succumb 
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only to economic pressure: and it would be disastrous folly 
to attempt an Anglo-French offensive, at least in the early 
stages of the conflict, when the Axis Powers enjoy much 
greater military strength. On the other hand assault against 
the Maginot Line has not much chance of success. The author 
acknowledges the necessity, since the occupation of Czecho- 
Slovakia, of a British Expeditionary Field Force to France, 
but he stresses that it should be a mechanised and not an 
infantry force. Its main function should be to reinforce, 
where necessary, the French defence and to be available to 
stem any invasion on the flanks through Belgium or Switzer- 
land. Had the B.E.F. in August 1914 been used to reinforce 
the Belgian resistance and not in conjunction with the ill- 
conceived French offensive the German advance might well 
have been broken at once. Moreover, a mechanised force, 
being by its nature in reserve, may well discourage the French 
from embarking upon unprofitable offensive action. Although 
the French army have learnt from the Great War the appalling 
risks of attack, Captain Liddell Hart fears that they may be 
pressed to launch a general offensive as the only means of 
assisting the Poles. ‘‘ We should be wise to insist that this 
mechanised reinforcement should be taken as an emergency 
insurance rather than as an indefinite land commitment.” We 
must retain sufficient forces available for reinforcements 
which might well become necessary outside France, as for 
example in or near the Western Mediterranean where there 
might develop scope for an effective offensive. We must, 
however, be careful to avoid national exhaustion through 
land operations, remembering that priority must be given to 
our sea and air power. By a policy of general strategic defence 
and preserving our economic superiority we should wear 
down the enemy in a conflict of exhaustion. In short, Captain 
Liddell Hart reverses the motto and declares that defence 
now forms the best attack. 

Captain Liddell Hart has much to say upon army reform, 
including strategic and structural organisation, personnel, 
training, air-defence and the Territorial Army, in the light of 
the international situation and modern conditions. He has 
played, of course, a very prominent part in pressing reforms 
and recognition has been given to much that he has urged. 
It must suffice here to state his view that ‘‘ more has been 
done in Mr. Hore-Belisha’s two years of office than has been 
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achieved before in a generation.” Much remains to be done 
and Captain Liddell Hart has criticisms to make with respect, 
inter alia, to War Office organisation, wastage of talent under 
the present system of promotion, training, drill and tactics, 
including the low tactical level of the Territorial infantry. 


CHINA AT WAR.* 


Freda Utley is the author of that enlightening and first- 
hand survey of Japan’s position, called Japan’s Feet of Clay, 
a very readable volume which appeared just at the Japanese 
invasion of China, and which remains an excellent guide to 
Japan’s economic state. She has now returned from some 
months spent as a newspaper correspondent to the front 
Chinese lines. As she ruefully remarks, little of the news she 
sent appeared in her London paper—a complaint made by 
other correspondents to the Far East; not so much, one 
hopes, because editors are unwilling, but because the situation 
in Europe goes from crisis to crisis, and blots out other 
interests. It is perhaps better that we should be able to have 
Miss Utley’s impressions, not as scattered items, but as a 
whole picture, and accompany her on her tours of inspection. 
Her book is, therefore, an eyewitness picture. Miss Utley 
took risks and endured miseries, and she writes out of the 
fullness of her experience. Her conversations with the Chinese 
leaders, specially the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang are 
full of pith. She is an admirer of both, but not a blind one, 
and gives them credit for believing them willing to accept 
criticism, when offered by a friend. 

Miss Utley, like every other Western observer, was in- 
tolerably affected by the sufferings of the Chinese wounded. 
I endorse her query whether the Generalissimo’s continua- 
tion of the traditional Chinese attitude toward the scholar is 
right or wrong, that he must be preserved whoever else perish. 
Does not it result in a loss of leadership and a spirit of callous- 
ness towards the peasant soldier which is both inhumane and 
bad policy ? Yet, while I query, I ruminate: for at the back 
of this resistance to Japan, its fons et origo, is Chinese philo- 
sophy; and Chinese mentality must work in its own way. 
The Chinese, for instance, employed German advisers of dis- 
tinction and unquestioned loyalty, to help them train their 

* Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. Illustrated. With map. 
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army, though not, it seems, their medical organisation. When 
I have asked why these were German, in all seriousness I would 
be told by my Chinese friends that Germany won the Great 
War in the military sense, and only lost it through civilian 
weakness. Now, however, that it seems doubtful whether 
China’s wisest way of warfare is to attack in mass formations 
and fortify great cities, one wonders if the Generalissimo, 
knowing his own people, might not have done his job better 
without too much foreign methodisation. This last con- 
sideration makes me weigh Miss Utley’s criticisms. She found 
herself, for instance, out of sympathy with his New Life Move- 
ment, that basic political philosophy which postulates that it 
is the example of the leaders which infiltrates down! to the 
people. Very far back in Chinese culture is that idea found. 
And, when one comes to examine it, is it not the example of 
Hitler, of Stalin, of the leaders of the Communists of the 
Eighth Route Army in North-West China, which is of supreme 
importance to their people? “ As the wind blows, so the grass 
bends,” is the classic Chinese phrase on the subject. 

Another focus for Miss Utley’s thoughtful and useful 
criticism is the administration of relief. But it must be 
remembered that Miss Utley in the main was visiting “ Free, or 
Fighting China.” Behind the lines of the Japanese are nearly 
eight hundred cities and ports; and though they hold, and 
that insecurely, only some fifty of these and the railways, the 
greatest mass of China’s population is, more or less, in their 
grip. It is these cities which first suffered, and still to-day 
suffer the frightfulness, rape and cruelty which have been 
Japan’s deliberate policy for a “ New Asia.” It was not sur- 
prising that the Generalissimo wrote to the foreign Red Cross 
and asked its members to undertake the relief of these un- 
fortunates. “‘ They are Chinese as much as those here in 
Free China,” was the burden of his letter, “‘ and as we cannot 
help them ourselves, we beg that you will.” Seeing that from 
his harassed government half the relief funds for these suf- 
ferers have come, he had a right to speak. Nevertheless, the 
sufferings of the wounded Chinese soldiers, fighting, if ever 
men did, for Democracy, cry to heaven and to us. Old beliefs 
and customs die hard, and too often their own people seem 
unfeeling, gripped by the fear of ill-luck, or that they might 
have to provide an expensive coffin, if a wounded man die 
on their hands. That is where the educational and social 
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efforts of the “ partisan ” armies will be of value. At first, | 
moreover, there was not a single nurse, doctor or bandage for — 
all the many thousands of wounded in the armies which took _ 
the first shock of battle : and the only means of taking medical | 
help was by spasmodic personal effort, full of danger and — 
- ineffective. Meanwhile, Shanghai with its millions was | 
shelled and bombed, and huge refugee populations were in — 
direst need. To-day, in Nanking, the chapel of the University 
is still the only granary for thousands of most miserable — 
people utterly dependent upon its uncertain stores. But in 
Free China, things have begun to move a little: and that fine 
Red Cross leader, Dr. Robert Lim, is now organising medical 
help, although on far too small a scale for the stupendous 
needs. It has been a major catastrophe that the United States 
should have been smitten with one of her periodic attacks of 
fear lest she should in any way “ pull Britain’s chestnuts out 
of the fire for her,” so that her gifts of relief to China these two 
years of invasion have been far beneath her usual generosity. 
Indeed, none of the funds has approached what was sent to 
Japan after the great earthquake. One compensation, how- 
ever, is that, owing to the lowness of exchange, even small 
gifts from Britain buy double their former value in China. 
A steady flow of such gifts in money and kind is constantly 
going out, and 70 per cent. of it comes from that much- 
maligned but unfailing spring of charity, human and divine, 
the Christian Church! 

Miss Utley’s book should be read for any serious under- 
standing of China’s problems in her warfare. It is outstanding, 
and gives valuable information which cannot be had else- 
where. Nor is it despondent. A Chinese friend wrote me 
lately that Madame Chiang had been visiting her in Hong 
Kong “ for dental treatment,” and added: “ She is full of 
faith in God, pride in the Chinese people, and is sure China 
will win.” I think Miss Utley would agree. 

The photographs are personal and topical. The map is clear. 

Dorotuea Hosiz. 


A ol1UDY OF isto a 


It is not unfitting that in his preface Professor Arnold 
Toynbee should recall St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, for 
* A Study of History. By A. J. Toynbee. Vols. IV, V, and VI. Clarendon Press. 7os. 
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both men essay the task of discerning the future of civilisation 
amid the dangers of the present. The Vandals were besieging 
the city walls of Hippo just as other Vandals are besieging, in 
bloodless war, the city walls of London. Our author confesses 
that he has often fortified his soul by considering the fate of 
St. Augustine’s work which survived to inform the minds and 
inspire the souls of Christians from that far-off day to this. 
So too we hope and believe that his magnum opus will survive 
to inform the minds and inspire the souls of Christians and of 
all who read his inspiring and stimulating pages. In these 
three volumes he continues the labours of its three predeces- 
sors with the same fertility of imagination, the same keenness 
of judgment, the same speculative subtlety and the same 
enormous knowledge. 4 Study of History are easily the most 
elaborate and the most valuable volumes of Professor Toyn- 
bee, those which have cost him most toil and afford the most 
complete conception of his abilities. 

Volume IV concerns itself with the breakdown of civilisa- 
tions; Volume V with this disintegration, a problem that 
occupies the whole of Volume VI. Each volume contains 
annexes. One in the fourth volume raises the question of the 
true catastrophe, the breakdown or the birth of a civilisation. 
Others in the fifth volume discuss Roman policy towards 
primitive peoples, demonstrating the unequalled power the 
Romans possessed of assimilating such peoples ; the relation- 
ship between Marxism, Socialism and Christianity; and 
historic fact and “ heroic” tradition. The annexes in the 
sixth volume treat of such matters as the analysis of corre- 
spondences between the Gospels and the stories of pagan 
heroes ; the life and death of Socrates ; and the economy of 
truth. In fact, close on two hundred pages examine the 
problem of Christus Patiens in its manifold aspects. These 
three volumes, even more than their three predecessors, 
recognise and emphasise the importance of the moral and the 
spiritual in the life and the movement of humanity. They 
represent history as one great whole guided to some extent by 
principles and proceeding to issues through an orderly and 
disorderly series of stages. 

It is clearly out of our power to consider the many break- 
downs of civilisation recorded by the author. Let us take one’ 
that is never long out of the minds of those who dwell on such 
matters, and who cannot help dwelling on them at this 
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moment? No one can read of the Roman Empire without 
feeling once again the thrill which stirs one at the sight of 
the amphitheatre at Verona, or of the ruins of Aqua Claudia, 
or of the lonely wall that crowns the escarpments of the 
Northumbrian hills—the sense of the greatness and of the fall 
of Rome, which must give pause to any nation called to the 
wide responsibilities of empire. The age of the Antonines 
witnessed the absence of the colour bar, the blessings of the 
Pax Romana, the longest period of peace the world has ever 
known, the greatest free trade empire, international culture, a 
world State, universal law and administration as good as 
human frailty can achieve. Gibbon, like Mommsen, looked on 
those distant days as the happiest humanity had known. 
None the less, the men of the Antonines were expecting the 
crash of the world, and the savage self-denial of the Egyptian 
hermits testified to their belief that life was not worth living. 
Even the wisest of the Roman Emperors gave it as a counsel 
of perfection, that the man who felt God’s call within him 
should be ready for death as for a trumpet’s call. 

In his six volumes Professor Toynbee enables us to see that 
at the beginning of the fourth century Rome had no real 
rival on earth. Sovereign of the world, she had conquered 
Europe, Asia and Africa ; she had afforded proof of a vitalis- 
ing power strong enough to absorb all kindreds and tongues 
without ceasing to be herself. The conquered had ceased to 
complain and had adopted the language of their conquerors. 
It is then that Rome despaired of the future and uttered an 
intense cry of distress, From many points of view the author 
helps us to understand this cry. The proscriptions had brought 
about what Seeck calls the extirpation of the best, and in his 
land the concentration camp now takes their place. The pur- 
pose of the proscriptions was to destroy the best, the strongest, 
the most formidable ; and thus the survival of the unfittest 
was secured, thanks to despotism and the servility which is 
its inevitable concomitant. There is truth—if not the whole 
truth—in Seeck’s view. Consequently, there is loss of energy, 
there is loss of spirit, and there is a failure of nerve which is 
quite incompatible with progress. It was a world where the 
grave fear was that the machine of State would break down, 
and ultimately Rome ceased to produce characters able 
enough to work its ever-growing complexity. Spengler 
regards this decay as an example of the principle that 
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* Zivilisation is the fate which awaits every Kultur.” By 
Zivilisation he means the “ mandarism ”’ to which bureaucracy 
falls a victim, and by Kultur he means the product of the 
creative spirit. 

The degeneration did not display itself merely in the sterility 
due to the lessened inclination of men to propagate the race, 
for it is strikingly shown in the want of intellectual originality 
which marks the Imperial period from the beginning. What 
did the Romans of the Empire originate? We know of 
nothing. No great writer succeeded Juvenal or Tacitus. No 
orator rivalled Cicero, no poet explored the unexhausted 
possibilities of the hexameter as Virgil left it in the later books 
of the 4ineid. For three centuries what fresh movement is 
there in native Roman literature? Poverty of ideas, incapa- 
city for hard thinking, and excessive deference to authority 
characterised the Roman world. We detect a symptom of 
degeneracy in the absolutism of the Empire, which we attri- 
bute to the moral weakness of the Senate. “‘ Rome, thou has 
lost the breed of noble bloods.” More, much more, one might 
write, but we have written enough to show the power that 
Professor Toynbee can communicate to the understanding of 
the past and—what is no less important—to the understand- 
ing of the future. We lay down his book for the moment 
conscious that we shall often take it up for the light and 
leading he freely lavishes upon us. 

Ropert H. Murray. 


Mew an tHe FIeLDS® 


This is the latest addition to the studies of country life, 
more especially in East Anglia, with which Mr. Adrian Bell 
has delighted us since his Corduroy in 1930, and it is worthy 
to rank among them. Like his confrére, Mr. A. G. Street, he 
is no mere Jitterateur (though his literary gift is undeniable), 
but a practical farmer, with inside knowledge of husbandry 
carried on through the changing seasons, and a real under- 
standing of country folk. We meet them here, good com- 
panions all—farmers and their wives, shepherd and ploughman, 
blacksmith and miller, the handweaver, the hedger, and 
thatcher—and hear their talk, ruminating or racy. We enter 
great old farm-houses, and little old churches, where the 

* Men and the Fields. By Adrian Bell. B. T. Batsford, 1939. 8s. 6d. 
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churchyard is often a farmyard. The farm beasts, and even _ 
the farm implements, take on fresh life for us. We join in the 
gay, if laborious, communal pea-picking, visit the cattle 
market and the County Show, with its humours and its most 
modern exhibits of tractors and fertilisers. Present-day diffi- 
- culties are described, and the valiant fight the farmer puts up 
against them ; a tragedy like death it is when they prove too — 
much for him and a farm has tobe soldup. Old-time hardships 
are recalled—the stone-picking, for instance, for which women 
and children used to be paid one farthing per pail. Mr. Bell 
has a keen perception of Nature in her varying moods, and 
gives us accurate and charming word-pictures not only of 
the cultivated fields but of woodland and riverside, their 
birds and flowers. He is most at home in Suffolk, and we 
assume that, where no local indication is supplied, the 
description is of that county ; some chapters, however, take 
us also to Sussex, the West Country and Wales. With all the 
changes that have taken place, we are made to feel the essen- 
tial continuity underlying agricultural life. 

The book is produced in the style we have learnt to associate 
with its publishers, and Mr. John Nash has illustrated it 
sympathetically with bold, effective colour lithographs and 
delicate line drawings, some of them full of humour. 


BeGis: 


EARLY NORDIC ART.* 


The book under review is a most wholesome and necessary 
corrective of the ideas on art of those connoisseurs who, 
having been reared on the esthetic standards of the nine- 
teenth century, still cherish a belief in the permanent and 
unshakable superiority of the art of the Italian Renaissance. 
They may at first feel shocked or repelled by the apparent 
crudeness and imperfection of the works of art here repro- 
duced ; just as many people feel embarrassed and repelled 
by Expressionism, the modern equivalent of that early art. 
But Mr. Picton has brought out his main thesis so well that 
it may be hoped that he will succeed in converting at least 
some adherents of pseudo-classical harmony to a just appre- 
ciation of Nordic art. Northern European art, he maintains, 


2 Early German Art and Its Origins, from the Beginnings to about 1050. By Harold 
Picton, with a foreword by Professor Josef Strzygowski. B. T. Batsford. 218. 
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has always been essentially an art of ornament, whilst 


Mediterranean art is representational. There is no question 
of superiority or inferiority of the one art or other—they are 
simply different: ars una, species mille. It clearly follows 
that the Nordic tribes, when they first come on to the stage 
of history, by no means lacked artistic achievements and 
therefore were not obliged to take them over from the South. 
On the contrary, the author flatly denies that Northern art 
was, to any large extent, dependent upon Rome; when, at 
any time in history, southern conceptions influenced northern 
artists, it has, so Mr. Picton protests, always meant an 
aberration from their genuine genius and was bound to fail. 
In accordance with the doctrines of Strzygowski of Vienna 
University, Mr. Picton traces Northern art back to influences 
from the Near and Far East: Assyrians, Scyths, Sarmatians, 
and Armenians are considered the forefathers or at least the 
godfathers of Teutonic and Keltic artists of the early Middle 
Ages. It is characteristic, for instance, that Mr. Picton takes 
the trouble to quote Egyptian, Assyrian, Caucasian, Siberian, 
Chinese and Hungarian parallels when he tries to answer the 
question whence and how the technique of stone inlay reached 
the Nordic peoples. The idea does not seem to have occurred to 
him that, after all, the Germans might have found and worked 
it out by themselves. It would be rather disastrous if the 
wild hypotheses of Professor Strzygowski, which are refuted by 
practically every continental art-historian except his immediate 
pupils, should gain admission into this country and thereby dis- 
turb the natural growth of a national school of art-historians, 
through so persuasive an interpreter as Mr. Picton. There can 
be little doubt that the value of his book is the greater the more 
he abstains from jurare in verba magistri—which he, fortu- 
nately enough, does more and more as the book progresses. 

“‘ Northern European art in the early Middle Ages and its 
dependence upon the East” would describe its scope more 
accurately than the present title does. In fact, the book 
contains a comprehensive survey of the artistic achievements 
of the Teutonic and Keltic tribes and their racial predecessors 
from late neolithic times to the end of the so-called Ottonian 
period of art, i.e. from about 2000 B.c. to a.p. 1050. The 
author uses the term “‘ German ” for what is generally called 
“ Germanic ” or rather “ Nordic ” in the widest sense. Thus 
overthrowing a well-established technical term is unnecessary 
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as well as annoying—it even makes him speak of “ we 
English Germans.” It would, however, be unfair to dwell. 
on this one whim. On the contrary, the present book deserves” 
the highest praise as a scholarly achievement. It is not only 
the first of its kind in English, but altogether the first. A’ 
perfunctory glance through the footnotes shows the impres- 
sive amount of previous research work done by Mr. Picton, 
who seems to have spared himself no trouble to make himself 
familiar with the vast and scattered literature on his subject 
as contained in the remotest books and periodicals of half a 
dozen European languages. It is the more surprising that he 
seems to have overlooked altogether the instructive dis- 
sertations on medieval portraiture which have been published 
in Germany from 1923 to 1934. Most of his identifications 
and dates in this respect need correction. The 1o1 plates with 
several hundreds of illustrations are an excellent mine of 
information in themselves. Every sphere of art is adequately 
represented, ranging from neolithic and bronze-age pottery to 
the marvels of Irish and Frankish illuminated manuscripts 
of the Carolingian age and the precious works of German 


goldsmiths of the eleventh century. pay omens ori tye 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Regent of Hungary,* by Owen Rutter, based on Baroness Doblhoff’s 
authorised biography, provides English readers with the first full 
account of the life and work of Admiral Horthy. Making all necessary 
allowance for the bright colours in works of this official character, no 
reader can doubt that it is the story of a great patriot, who has done 
far more for his country than any other living man. There is nothing 
intellectually impressive about him, though his war services in the 
Austro-Hungarian navy were distinguished. His strength lies in his 
character, his steadiness, his disinterestedness, his refusal to despair 
when the realm of the Hapsburgs broke up in the autumn of 1918, 
when Tisza was murdered, when the short-lived Karolyi régime was 
succeeded by the nightmare of Béla Kun, and when the Roumanian 
army earned universal detestation by its robberies. There is a famous 
saying that Austria during the Thirty Years War was to be found in 
Wallenstein’s camp. Immediately after the World War Hungary was 
to be found in the little army which Horthy, though a sailor by pro- 
fession, collected round him and with which he marched into Budapest. 

* Rich & Cowan. 18s. 
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Even then his troubles were not at an end. The most poignant pages in 
this volume are those which describe the two attempts of the un- 
fortunate ex-Emperor to regain the throne. The Regent, an old aide-de 
camp of Francis Joseph, has been a monarchist all his life; but in resisting 
Karl’s claims he felt that he was saving his country from the certainty 
of invasion and foreign domination. It was a cruel decision to have to 
make, but he has never regretted it. At the age of 70 Horthy retains his 
health, his serenity and his influence. Prime Ministers in Hungary, as 


elsewhere, come and go, but the Regent will be a difficult man to replace. 
* * * * * 


Dr. Edgar Stern-Rubarth’s Three Men Tried* tells the dramatic and 
memorable story of the fight of Austen Chamberlain, Stresemann and 
Briand for a new Europe. Written by an intimate friend and collab- 
orator of the great German statesman, it ranks with Antonina Vallentin’s 
biography among the most authoritative sources for the foreign policy 
of the Weimar Republic. To read this brilliant narrative in 1939, when 
the storm clouds are black above our heads, is enough to break one’s 
heart. There is a touching picture of Briand, during his official visit to 
Berlin, going privately to the grave of Stresemann with a wreath 
bearing the inscription: “ Briand, soldier of European peace, has laid 
this wreath on the coffin of his brother in arms.” The author was at 
Stresemann’s side during the historic discussions of Locarno, where 
Chamberlain’s very human desire to reach an agreement on his birth- 
day speeded up the Conference. It was a false dawn, for neither the 
French nor the German statesman could speak for a united nation, and 
both were soon to die. The hero of this striking book was a good Euro- 
pean as well as a great patriot. ‘ Stresemann’s ultimate hope, as he 
once confessed to me, was to free the Rhineland, to recover Eupen- 
Malmédy and the Saar, to perfect Austria’s Anschluss, and to have, 
under mandate or otherwise, an African colony where essential tropical 
raw materials could be secured and an outlet created for the surplus 
energy of the younger generation. An organised Europe, its trade 
flowering in common, and its people taught to delight in the greatest 
riches of our civilisation, was to crown that work.” Had he lived a few 
years longer, the author believes, “ Hitler would not have had the ghost 
of a chance to win through to supreme power.” This, of course, is mere 
speculation. What is not in doubt is that Briining, despite his lofty 
character and patriotic devotion, was unable to cope with the economic 
crisis or to prevent the youth of Germany flocking to the party which 
promised it a new and better life. 

* * * * * 


In his latest book Sir John Marriott has written a useful account of 
The Evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealtht which should 
prove valuable both in schools and to the general public. The reader 


* Duckworth. 12s. 6d. { Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 12s. 6d. net. 
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will obtain from these lucid pages a reliable comprehensive analysis of 
imperial development from the early days of English expansion until 
the present time and also historical sketches of each Dominion, India 
and the more important colonies. The smaller and less significant 
possessions receive, perhaps inevitably in a volume of moderate size, 
only the barest attention. While the work is in large measure a factual 
survey, interpreted in the light of the author’s own very extensive 
studies and of the work of other distinguished authorities, there are 


| 


naturally expressions of views open to discussion. For example, in his — 


interpretation of the Commonwealth to-day, Sir John overstresses, 
like many others, the importance of the Crown without sufficiently 
considering other bonds, such as those of freedom, democracy, race, 
language and self-interest. This volume should serve well the purpose 
of an introductory history of this vast subject and spur on the reader 
to deeper study. 

* * * * * 

The latest addition to The English Scene series is a delightful sketch 
of The Countryman’s England* by Mr. John Moore, who “ babbles ” 
from his own experience of the many facets which compose the typical 
village and its life. This lightly drawn yet penetrating sketch is full of 
personalities, from the squire to the poacher, depicting without 
extravagant or romantic distortion their varied lives, their work, 
outlook and aspirations. In a real sense this is a living portrait, created 
from personal experience, of a live rural community too frequently 
forgotten or misrepresented. Mr. Moore is frank, understanding and 
outspoken ; condemning, for example, the traditionalist who glorifies 
the insanitary tumbledown “ old world ” cottage and who strives to 
revive folk dancing, maypoles, reed music and the like among villagers 
who quite legitimately prefer and enjoy jazz, radio, cinemas and motor 
bicycles. As a museum the village is doomed; as a living organic 
thing it must accept developments due to profound economic and social 
causes. Although in the process much is lost that is loved, yet, as the 
author points out, country life is mostly enriched by modern changes. 


* Seeley Service & Co. 8s. 6d. net. 


